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Y From Approach to Order 


When the Chevrolet Motor Company wanted an eco- 
nomical way to get their home-office ideas into the minds 
of retail men throughout the field, they engaged expert 
assistance to help them originate and put into operation 
a plan that has succeeded. 


Chevrolet dealers at over 3,500 points are using and 
paying for this service every two weeks. Regularly 
they hold sales meetings approved and controlled by 
the central office. 


We’d be glad to show you this sales training method. It is 
reinforced by national field service and costs remarkably 
little. 
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SALES GROWTH 
STARTED 
IMMEDIATELY 


HE Fall of 1927 and the 

Spring of 1928 were not par- 

ticularly propitious times for 
breaking sales records. The prog- 
ress of one of our newer clients, 
therefore, is of more than ordinary 
interest. 


This manufacturing concern is 
20 years old, and rated AAA-1. Its 
products are sold to the drug, food 
and allied trades, from coast to 
coast. Its annual sales run into 
seven figures. 


Last Summer it engaged our 
services. We surveyed every de- 
partment of its business, and ana- 
lyzed its present and _ potential 
markets. ‘Then advertising plans 
were developed to coordinate with 
every phase of the Company’s mer- 
chandising activities. 

When the advertising began, the 
sales growth was immediate. Aver- 
age monthly sales for the last four 
months of 1927 and the first four 
months of 1928 showed an increase 
of more than 26% over the best 
previous records for the correspond- 
ing periods. 

Our “Book of Results,” from 
which the above facts are taken, 
contains many other examples of 
results that we have helped to ob- 
tain and shows some of the methods 
used to obtain them. It may point 
the way to increased sales for you. 
Just drop us a line and say that 
you would like to see it. 


The . 
GREEN & Van SANT 


ComMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel and Advertising 
First National Bank Building 
BattrmoreE, MARYLAND 


The “Book of Results’ con- 
tains many examples of how 
advertising, when planned and 
used as a tool of merchandis- 
ing, has contributed to sales 
growth, Send for it. You will 
find it of highly practical value. 
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oN) : ay that™ 


D. C. McINTosuH, formerly. secretary. 


and treasurer of the Haynes Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has been appointed 
president, succeeding HasBROUCK 


HAYNES, now chairman., Mr. Haynes . 


has served as president since 1919. 


JosEPH H. Briscoe has become presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Haynes Corporation of Cincinnati, a 
subsidiary . recently. formed to cover 
the southeastern states. 


PETER P. CARNEY, formerly director of 
advertising for the Mennen Company 
and the Winchester and Remington 
Arms Companies, has resigned as ad- 
vertising and publicity director of the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, ef- 
fective August 15. He has not an- 
nounced his future plans. Eari O. 
StowiTTs, formerly secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Amsterdam, 
New York, succeeds him. 


WILLIAM J. HAGENAH will join the 
Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation as vice-president 
and special counsel September 1. 
Since 1911 Mr. Hagenah has been 
engaged in business independently as 
consulting engineer and rate expert 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


Nino De Parma, formerly of In- 
ternational News Service, has joined 
the Celanese Corporation of America, 
New York, as publicity and advertis- 
ing director. 


M. A. STRINGER, formerly of the 
statistical department of the New 
York World, has been appointed to 
succeed William J. Punch as head of 
the statistical department of the New 
York Evening Post. 


R. P. Lay has been made assistant 
chief engineer of the Franklin Com- 


pany. 


Courtesy The Pullman.Company 


“ty 


RoBERT L. Epwarps has been ap- 
pointed assistant export manager 
Franklin Automobile Company. For 
the. past three years he has been with 
Har-Gold Company, Inc., New York 
commission house handling export 
business for automobile accessory 
manufacturers. 


Don ALLSHOUSE, has left Lamport- 
MacDonald Company, South Bend, 
Ind., to become advertising manager 
of the Northern Equipment Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


JOHN W. WELLEs, formerly con- 
nected with Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., New York, is now adver- 
tising manager of the Brown & Wil- 
liamson Tobacco Corporation there. 


Fred E. WALTER, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Williamson 
Candy Company, Chicago, has joined 
Williams-National Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Agency, of that city, as executive 
sales and contact representative. 


PAUL BLock, publisher, has pur- 
chased the Brooklyn Standard Union, 
an afternoon and Sunday morning 
daily. Other newspapers owned by 
Mr. Block are the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette, the Toledo Blade, the New- 
atk Star-Eagle and the Duluth Herald. 


Harry HAYDEN, formerly connected 
with the New York Mirror, and more 
recently vice-president and _ secretary 
of the Jacobsen-Forbes Corporation, 
New York City, publishers of Smart 
Shoes, has joined the sales staff of 
Industrial Retail Stores, New York. 


Harry TIPPER, general sales manager 
of the General Motors Export Com- 
pany, sailed this week for Europe, to 
visit most of the European operations 
of General Motors, and to attend the 
Paris automobile salon and the Olym- 
pia motor show in London. He will 
return about November 1. 
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Elgin’s Experience with Style 
as a Sales Stimulant 


An interview by John L. Scott with 
TAYLOR S. STRAWN ,, ROBERT B. BARTON 


Vice-President Sales Manager 
The Elgin National Watch Company, Chicago, Illinois 


FEW months ago there were 

only twenty-nine basic models 

[ \ in the complete line of Elgin 

watches; some of them had 

been on the market for several years. 

Others, with only slight changes in 

case designs, had been sold for much 

longer than that. Today we have 

ninety-one different models, and new 

ones are being added at the rate of 
eight or ten a month. 

The first of last May we introduced 

a new style of ladies’ wrist watch pat- 

terned after the new modern French 

art. Already this new member of the 

Elgin line has eclipsed every other 


New designs in watches coming out almost as fast 
as new models in women’s hats—that’s just one of 
the phases of the demand for style that pervades 
every industry today. How the Elgin National 
Watch Company modernized their line, their adver- 
tising and sales methods, how they met the invasion 
of foreign watch manufacturers, and stimulated 
sales of their entire line is authoritatively told in this 
story which outlines many of their new policies. 


Elgin model in sales in the same 
period of time and has passed the 
total volume of sales reached by many 
models which have been steady sellers 
for five years and more. 

We regard this new model as the 
last word in style and design for a 
medium-priced watch, priced at $35. 
The very fact that more of them have 
been sold in two months than have 
watches of any other single model in 
years, means simply that people are 
just as eager for the latest styles in 
watches as they are for the latest styles 
in clothing, silverware, automobiles, 
house furnishings and everything else. 

The present is the fastest-moving 
style period in history. Never before 
has there been such a tremendous de- 
mand for the most recent designs, the 


most modern trends. And it is nat- 
ural that styles should succeed them- 
selves more rapidly than has ever be- 
fore been the case. Consequently, 
with styles changing so swiftly, it is 
also natural that people would want to 
pay less for each unit and buy them 
more frequently. 

Until the present year the American 
watch manufacturing interests did not 
place style as one of the predominat- 
ing factors in watch sales. We our- 
selves are probably the most striking 
example of this oversight, and are the 
first to admit it. Our first factory was 
built in Elgin, Illinois, in 1865. In 
April, 1867, the first watch was sent 
out, named in honor of B. W. Ray- 
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mond, the president of the company 
at that time. This B. W. Raymond 
watch was the predecessor of the mod- 
ern Elgin watch which has been manu- 
factured at Elgin since the name of 
the company was changed in 1874 to 
Elgin National Watch Company. 

In the intervening years we have 
grown to be the largest single watch 
manufacturing organization in the 
world producing more watches than 
any other American manufacturer. 
But until this year we were not so 
greatly interested in the latest styles 
and designs, producing the more con- 
servative, manufacturing fewer models 
and making fewer changes in design. 

At length realizing the absolute 
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necessity for a wider range of styles 
and models, we determined to change 
our policies. We went to Paris for 
the purpose of studying the new mod- 
ern French art, or /’art moderne, as 
it is called, to see whether it might 
be adapted to the designing of watch 
cases. We consulted the leading de- 
signers of Paris, the couturieres, rather 
than the jewelers and watchmakers. 
We went direct to the Parisian artists 
who are responsible for the ensemble 
of styles today. 

With their assistance we developed 
three designs for watch cases which 
we have called the Premet, the Agnes 
and the Jenny, after the names of 
famous French modistes. By so 
doing we were the pioneers in a: new 
movement. While some of the ‘Swiss 
watchmakers had utilized this art 
moderne in their designs, we were the 
first to reproduce it in colored enamel 
on the case of a watch. 


The Trend Toward Modernism 


We could not have chosen a more 
popular design. The influence of the 
modern French art is apparent every- 
where, in clothing, furniture, archi- 
tecture, literally wherever style is a 
factor in the fashioning of merchan- 
dise. The Lord and Taylor store in 
New York City maintains a perma- 
nent exhibit of /’art moderne as it is 
adapted to all sorts of merchandise. 
Their exhibit is the largest in the 
country, although several other New 
York style stores likewise have show- 
ings. For some time Marshall Field 
& Company, in Chicago, devoted two 
floors of their store to a similar ex- 
hibit. And before very long such 
exhibits will extend further west. All 
these things have combined to develop 
an appreciation and a fair understand- 
ing of this new art throughout the 
country. 

In passing, it may be well to ex- 
plain the difference between the mod- 
ern French art called /’art moderne 
and futurism of any other of the mod- 
ern artistic fads parading under the 
name of modern art. Where futur- 
istic designs distort, modern French 
art preserves a sense of reasonable 
artistic thought, a feeling of artistry. 
It is designed in clean-cut angles, 
without the grotesqueness or exag- 
geration of futurism. It is natural 
where many of the others are unnat- 
ural. 

The first of May when we intro- 
duced watches of the new design, we 
provided l’art moderne treatment for 
the first time to a medium-priced 
watch, and, as we say, the three styles 
of this model have already sold in 
greater volume than any single model 
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of watch we ever placed on the mar- 
ket. And for the first time on any 
watch, regardless of price, we com- 
bined modern French art with colors, 


Taylor S. Strawn 


Robert B. Barton 


which likewise have become one of 
the strongest influences in modern 
merchandising. 

There is another, and perhaps even 
a more important effect of this intro- 
duction than the astounding sales of 
the first two months. And that is that 
it provides us a means of meeting for- 
eign competition which we never be- 
fore have had. Our biggest competi- 
tion comes, not from rival American 
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companies, or even from the foreign 
companies of known standing, but 
from the unknown Swiss watches 
which have flooded the country for 
the past few years. Cheap Swiss 
movements, put up in flashy style 
cases of similarly cheap manufacture, 
have been sold everywhere at ex- 
orbitant, prices merely because of the 
demand for style merchandise. Their 
success has been due, to a large ex- 
tent, to the slowness of the American 
manufacturers to produce style 
watches, but jewelers have felt it 
necessary to stock them to meet the 
style demand. 


A General Sales Increase 


The effect of the many new models 
we have introduced in the past few 
months has not been, then, to add con- 
fusion to dealers’ stocks or even to 
make obsolete the older models. It 
has relieved them of the necessity for 
carrying these unknown Swiss brands 
and to concentrate on a single line of 
watches rather than to buy from many 
sources. As a matter of fact, sales 
of every model of Elgin watch have 
been stimulated as a result of the 
newer models, because the advertising 
which has announced them has 
focused public attention on watches, 
and people who prefer the old con- 
servative models to the new style 
models choose them instead. 

In the past month we have received 
from six to ten letters daily from re- 
tail jewelers expressing their gratitude 
for producing merchandise in both a 
price and a style range. “It is un- 
necessary for me to divide my pur- 
chases as I can now concentrate on 
an American line,” is the gist of their 
letters. 


This question of an American line 
in preference to Swiss brands is an 
important one in the watch business. 
The most startling single advertise- 
ment we ever published appeared 
under the heading, “Using Fine Old 
American Names to Sell Watches of 
Uncertain Parentage.” By fine old 
American names we mean Elgin, 
Waltham, Hamilton-Illinois and How- 
atd, and by watches of uncertain par- 
entage we mean those Swiss move- 
ments I have mentioned, whose names 
nobody ever heard of and whose per- 
formance is doubtful, to say the least. 
We have no quarrel whatsoever with 
the legitimate foreign manufacturers, 
whose names are well and favorably 
known and whose quality is undis- 
puted, but unfortunately there are 
many other Swiss watcnes thrown on 
the American market. 

What many jewelers were doing 
was to advertise these well-known 
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Three modern designs in color in Elgin watches have, since the first of May, already sold in 
greater volume than any other single model of watch the company ever placed on the market. 


brands and then sell unknown Swiss 
watches as a result of the interest cre- 
ated. And it was this that we warned 
against in a full-page national adver- 
tisement. The advertisement stirred 
the jewelry trade as nothing before 
had done. We were deluged with re- 
quests for reprints to be pasted to 
jewelers’ windows and mailed to cus- 
tomers and prospects. We received 
literally hundreds of congratulatory 
letters from the trade. Now, within 
the last thirty days, we have been fol- 
lowing it up with a newspaper cam- 
paign on American watches to be in- 
setted in the papers under the dealers’ 
own names. While we are handling 
all the preparation of copy and pro- 
motion to dealers ourselves, we are 
dividing the benefits among Elgin, 
Waltham, Hamilton-Illinois and 
Howard, giving these other three com- 
panies as much attention as our Own, 
because all of us are in the same situa- 
tion regarding the so-called foreign 
invasion. 

Dealers subscribing to the campaign 
—and in less than a month over a 
hundred of them in a hundred differ- 
ent cities have launched it—announce 
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to the public that they display only 
the fine old American names of Elgin, 
Waltham, Hamilton-Illinois and How- 
ard, and they give the reasons for this 
“highly significant change in policy.” 
The keynote of the campaign is 
“American names,” and every argu- 
ment why American watches should 
be purchased is advanced. 

The demand for this campaign 
originated with the jewelers them- 
selves who desired to concentrate on 
American goods of known and proven 
merit. Now, with our complete line 
of style and price watches, we are in 
a position to offer them anything a 
foreign maker can with other obvious 
advantages, such as the fact that 
Elgin watches are sold in all but 
twelve of the thousands of legitimate 
jewelry stores in America, as we an- 
nounced in one national magazine 
advertisement. 

The success of /’art moderne design 
for ladies’ wrist watches led us to de- 
correspondingly _ stylish, 
medium-priced watch for men which 
is known as the Legionnaire. It has 
been on the market only since the first 
of June, but its reception is duplicat- 


ing that of the ladies’ style. Recently 
most of our advertising, except for the 
newspaper campaign on American 
names which dealers are running, has 
been in connection with the introduc- 
tion of these new models. Previously, 
however, our advertising had gone 
through certain definite stages. 

About three years ago we launched 
what may be considered the first of 
our revolutionary new campaigns, 
calling it the ‘Eminent Elgineer” 
campaign. We picked some of the 
best-known users of Elgin watches in 
America, such as Chauncey M. Depew, 
Walter Chrysler, William Wrigley, 
Jr., Judge Gary, Luther Burbank, 
John Drew and many others, and de- 
voted an advertisement to each of 
them. That campaign ran in the na- 
tional magazines for almost a year. 
We followed it with a magazine series 
in favor of the retail jeweler as a 
specialist in gifts, mentioning Elgin 
only casually and stressing all the 
other articles jewelers ,handle which 
make suitable gift items. 

Our third large campaign was 
what we called, privately, the “‘clod- 

(Continued on page 335) 


“Pick the Best Melon in 


the Sales Patch” 


@ Roy D. Chapin’s ideas of sales 
management, the story of the 
sales development of the auto- 
mobile industry, and the things 
that make for success in selling 
—you'll want to read and keep 
this story of one of the pioneers 
in America’s greatest industry. 


T the age of twenty-four Roy 

D. Chapin, now chairman of 

the Hudson Motor Car Com- 

pany and recently president 

of the National Automobile Chamber 

of Commerce, was sales manager of 

the world’s largest automobile manu- 

facturing organization. He attached 

himself to the automobile industry in 

1901, when it was in its cradle. Then 

the making of automobiles was no 

more an industry than a day-old male 

infant is a man. Although he appears 

young, he has taken a man’s part in 

every stage of the commercial develop- 
ment of the motor car. 


BY FORREST CRISSEY 


“When the creative genius of engineering fails to 
heed the council of sales management, there is grief 
and perhaps disaster for the company concerned. 
Sales management today sits in a most important 
seat at the industrial council table—interpreting 
public demand for the guidance of production.” 
The sales manager’s importance to industry was 
never more strongly stressed than in this story. 


There is not, I think, another man 
so young in years whose experience 
has covered so completely the entire 
span of automobile history and, in 
spite of his youth, there are few men 
who have contributed more to the mo- 
torization of America and the world 
than has Roy Chapin. His vision, 
energy and enthusiasm have helped 
mightily to make the automobile in- 
dustry the greatest in this country. As 
one veteran motor car builder once 


‘said: ‘He looks like a youth, but he’s 


an honest-to-God pioneer in this busi- 
ness, and has had a strong hand in 
every big development that has helped 
to take the automobile from the ex- 
perimental stage and make it the great- 
est transportation agency in the world. 

While he entered the business at the 
shop door—as a boy who ‘‘ducked”’ 
college after his sophomore year and 
enlisted as a helper at $35 a month 
and has seen service in virtually every 
phase of automobile production and 
merchandising—his sales vision is 
probably his greatest distinction. It 
would be difficult to name another 
man whose career more consistently 
and brilliantly justifies the modern 
theory that a highly developed sense 
of salesmanship is today a cardinal re- 
quirement in a corporation chief. 

He is entitled to speak with singular 
authority on this subject. His vision 
of salesmanship is out of the ordinary 
and ignores the details with which 
many sales managers—and many sales- 
men who hope to succeed them—are 
so much concerned. He refuses to 
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discuss ‘‘sales psychology” or give any 
suggestions for the selection of suc- 
cessful salesmen. Throughout almost 
the entire development of the automo- 
tive industry his interest has been cen- 
tered on the problem of creating con- 
ditions calculated to make the owner- 
ship of an automobile a virtual neces- 
sity and a reasonable possibility to 
nearly every American family. 

This, rather than getting his share 
of current automobile sales, has been 
his chief concern, judged by his per- 
formance. Perhaps this is the reason, 
aside from his engaging personality, 
why he is held in peculiar affection by 
virtually the entire industry. He has 
been an outstanding leader in build- 
ing business for all the automobile in- 
dustry. In keeping the dreaded ‘“‘sat- 
uration point” in the purchase and 
use of automobiles in the remote dis- 
tance he has been at the forefront of 
the offensive. 

In the Oldsmobile organization— 
first as a demonstrator and then in the 
embryo “‘service department’”—he ex- 
perienced the awakening of his latent 
sales instinct. He just couldn’t help 
selling ana seeing opportunities to pro- 
mote sales. And for him to see op- 
portunity of this kind was to pursue 
it. His automotive enthusiasm was 
both irrepressible and contagious. 

Before becoming a demonstrator he 
had worked on nearly every machine 
in the plant and was thoroughly 
grounded in his knowledge of auto- 
mobile mechanism. More than that, 
he had begun to ponder the problems 
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@ “The first thing to worry about,” says Mr. Chapin, “is to get the biggest and best melon 
in the patch, not simply to take theeone nearest at hand.” Which is another way of saying 
“Analyze the field to discover where your most profitable market lies.” 


of mechanical improvement. The facts 
that he was very young and had not 
received a training in the theory of 
mechanical engineering did not pre- 
vent him doing courageous thinking 
along those lines. 

His ‘taste for the technical was an 
unfailing help to him. This trend 
Showed itself in many ways apart 
from his shop work and in the ease 
with which he mastered one machine 
after another. For example, he was 
an adept in amateur photography and 
did his own developing. When the 
Olds management decided to go after 
larger distribution of its cars by direct- 
meil advertising young Chapin’s 
photographic talent was called into 
service in the illustration of the cata- 
logue, folders and other units of the 
campaign. 

This was his introduction to the 
possibilities of printed salesmanship. 


He did this task with characteristic en- 
thusiasm, thoroughness and technical 
skill. His attitude towards the job, 
as his work lay before him in final 
proofs, was: ‘How can they keep 
from buying when they see those pic- 
tures?” 

That catalogue was a distinguished 
piece of work and was, perhaps, one 
of the most notable examples of il- 
lustrated promotional literature that 
had been put out-up to that time. It 
was so successful that it might easily 
have switched him into an advertising 
job had there been one, at that time, 
in the company big enough to absorb 
all his time and energy. But there 
wasn’t, and, in the slang of the pic- 
ture producers, he was “all over the 
lot” and into everything. 

The first automobile show he at- 
tended—I think in New York City— 
gave him a wonderful kick. He ab- 


sorbed its features like a sponge and 
returned seething with ideas and with 
a profound conviction that the devel- 
opment of the automobile was destined 
to be “the biggest thing that ever hap- 
pened to this country.” 

Up to that time, it is said, the long- 
est overland automobile drive on rec- 
ord in this country was from Cleve- 
land to New York. In 1901 Mr. 
Olds told Chapin that, if he was game 
for the adventure, he would be the 
man to undertake driving on Oldsmo- 
bile from Detroit to New York City 
for the second national automobile 
show there. Was he game? He was 
exuberant. There was no need for 
Mr. Olds to intimate that if he could 
make the drive successfully it would 
not only mean much to the Oldsmobile 
but it would help make automobile 
history. That putting over this feat 
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Wanted: Sales Managers 
for Hotels 


Changing social practices have brought new selling problems 
fifteen years ago few women stayed in hotels; now 25 
per cent of all the guests are women. 


6 HOSE were the good old 
days,” sighed an old timer 
with whom I was enjoying 
luncheon at one of the newer 

hotels. ‘“There were always enough 

guests and we didn’t have to stand on 
our ears to please them,” he added. 

But fifteen years makes a great deal 
of difference in the business of selling 
hospitality. In my early days as night 
clerk we “never had a room” for an 
unescorted woman and, in at least one 
hotel, the manager made a personal 
investigation to find out who any such 
woman might be. He'd be a mighty 
busy fellow today—when in the aver- 
age hotel 25 per cent of the guests 
are women. 

You can’t blame everything on pro- 
~ hibition but I am convinced that it is 


the best thing that ever affected hotels 
and restaurants. In the bar days, 
hotels seldom made money on either 
rooms or food. 

Without bar money the old timers 
sold out, died or retired. The few 
who carried on were or had been look- 
ing forward to the time when the 
industry would be considered as a 
business worthy of decent young men 
and women. They hadn’t looked in 
vain. Within a few years the new 
school of managers had so organized 
and systematized, that catering to mass 
palates was more profitable than put- 
ting them under a barroom anzsthe- 
tic. Some hotels were and still are 
making more from the soda fountain 
and light lunch that replaced the bar 
than another management made from 
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BY J. O. DAHL 


Some of the opportuni- 
ties in the hotel field for 
men who know how to 
sell are outlined in this 
article. Hotel men are 
rapidly awakening to the 
possibilities for building 
profits by selling hospi- 
tality through the same 
kind of sales tactics and 
advertising which have 
won markets for ginger 
ale, shoes or automobiles. 


the entire hotel business. 

Then along came coffee shops, sand- 
wich shops, laundry and valeting de- 
partments, candy shops, etc. Each 
made a profit—which added to the 
moderate room profits and put hotels 
in the class of a sound, growing busi- 
ness. 

During the same time people took 
to the road or moved into the few 
new apartment and residential hotels. 
And in the midst of it all the “local 
boosters” decided that the old home 
town must have a new hotel. 

In a few more years, or in 1926 to 
be exact, the farsighted manager 
realized that at last hotels enough had 
been built to take care of the shortage. 
But no one else seemed to agree. 
Money was plentiful and high-pres- 
sure selling made it possible to keep 
architects, builders and bankers fairly 
busy. And in 1928 they are almost 
as busy building about 900 new 
hotels. 

This has brought about a unique 
situation in the industry. Half the 
leaders cry “wolf, wolf—too many 
hotels are being built.” In some of 
the same cities and often in the same 
hotel associations other members are 
busy building new hotels—and even 
making them pay dividends. 
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“What's the low-down on this sit- 
uation?” I asked one of the new 
school. ‘They tell me that there are 
too many hotels in this city, yet you're 
putting your money into a new one. 

“Certainly there are too many 
hotels. There are too many kinds of 
automobiles, too many brands of 
ginger ale and too many nickel candy 
bars. But that doesn’t stop Chrysler, 
Canada Dry or Baby Ruth. And it’s 
not stopping me. It’s not my fault if 
the hotels here haven’t kept up to date 
and learned how to merchandise their 
services.” 

My friend represents the new age 
of manager. He says frankly that it’s 
a lot of bunk to fraternize with guests. 
And he doesn’t put much stock in the 
old-fashioned good fellowship that 
has always existed between hotel men. 
These new outside factors, backed by 
banking interests, are interested only 
in the maximum of efficiency and the 
greatest possible profits. And they 
assure a continuance of such profits 
by merchandising hospitality with the 
same degree of proficiency practiced 
in selling automobiles or shoes. 

Restaurants have also passed from 
the ‘‘greasy spoon” stage to a higher 
standard of sanitation and_ business 
management. Restaurant chains, 
added to those of hotels, make a total 
of about a thousand large operators. 

Present preparations make it seem 
evident that it is but a short time 
unt:l there will be several hotel and 
restaurant chain organizations with 
houses from coast to coast. Advertis- 
ing will play a very important part in 
their success. 
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The management that is keeping 
pace with the times now plans and 
constructs hotels with the idea of 
building into them services and 
conveniences in addition to the 
usual food and rooms, which can 
be advertised and sold like any 
other commercial product 

safety deposit box service, swim- 
ming pools and hat blocking and 
cleaning departments are some of 

these new selling points. 


It is not at all a far cry to assume 
that the time is not far distant when 
the several thousand larger hotels and 
chains and the total of 5,000 chain 
restaurants and others that serve over 
1,000 meals a day each will employ a 
sales manager. Many have already 
done so—under the title of business 
promotion manager, assistant man- 
ager, convention manager or advertis- 
ing and publicity manager. About 
1,200 others have learned the value of 
agency service in the selling of that 
which they have only learned to pro- 
duce. Many of those who do not deal 
with agencies depend for advice on 
the service departments of newspapers 
and magazines, direct-mail specialists, 
booklet printers and free-lance copy 
writers. 

The business placed through these 
departments or individuals has largely 
been taken for granted. Lack of 
knowledge regarding the hotel and 
restaurant business has made it impos- 
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sible for them to offer the hospitality 
industries the same business building 
service that other lines of business 
can find at every turn. 

The accompanying chart, the result 
of several hundred interviews and re- 
plies to questionnaires from the 
Readers’ Service Department of Hotel 
Management and Restaurant Manage- 
ment magazines, illustrates the relative 
importance of twenty-five mediums of 
expression. 

The results are especially encourag- 
ing for newspapers and direct mail 
specialties. Without a doubt, ex- 
penditures in both of these divisions 
can be increased materially if the 
hotel or restaurant owner or manager 
is offered services that can be specifical- 
ly applied to his business. Managers 
with whom I have consulted admit 
quite frankly that they cannot deal in- 
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Cost of Selling Hospitality 
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(All figures are in percentages) 


telligently with the problem of selling 
what they have to offer. The number 
of letters on this subject that I have 
replied to bears out this contention. 
Indicative of this is the following 
letter from an executive who repre- 
sents the modern school of hotel man- 
agement. 

Dear Mr. Dahl: 

You are right. We did have an 
average of 61 per cent occupancy at 
the end of our first month in the new 
house. Now at the end of six months 
we average from 78 to 84 per cent. 

To your second question I want to 
reply emphatically NO. We did not 
trust to luck on a single factor that 
went to make up our success. 

If you recollect, I mentioned this 
project to you several months before it 
was announced to the public. We 
were then in the midst of plans on 
how to sell the hotel’s accommoda- 
tions to the public. 

It might interest you to know that, 
to my knowledge, it was the first time 
an advertising counselor was ever 
called upon to act as a member of the 
planning board, together with out 
bankers, architects, real estate broker, 
hotel survey specialist and myself. 

I went to the mat to get him on 
the board because I have long felt 
that the manager cannot concentrate 
on the problems of operation and of 
selling without neglecting one or the 
other. As you know, I am primarily 
an operator. I do not claim to know 
much about selling. Business has kept 


me so close to my problems that I 
haven’t had a chance to study chang- 
ing modes of living. 

But that’s a part of our advertising 
counselor’s daily job. He tells me 
that the business of selling hotel 
accommodations is not unlike the sell- 
ing of lathes. The success of each is 
dependent upon painstaking research 
and a thorough job of merchandising. 

He convinced me that he should be 
in on the plans from the start so that 
he could suggest construction features, 
special facilities and services that 
would give him something to sell— 
in addition to rooms and food. At 
his suggestion we put in a pool, a 
coffee shop, a business library, roof 
garden, clubrooms, luminous door 
numbers and servidors. It was he 
who suggested our name in order to 
make the house a favorite with those 
from the territory. 

From the very start he or his men 
were on the job to get the greatest 
possible amount of publicity for us 
and to make business contacts that 
have paid dividends from the day we 
opened. I didn’t have time for this 
because, as you know, opening a new 
hotel is some job. 

2. 

This letter was in reply to one I 
wrote asking for information that I 
might compare with that obtained 
from another hotel of equal size, sim- 
ilar in type, of comparable manage- 
ment, and in the same district of a 
moderate-sized city. These two hotels 


opened simultaneously about a year 
ago. At the end of six months the 
successful house had an average 
occupancy of about 80 per cent. The 
other was struggling along with a 
scant 49 per cent. (Most hotels need 
60 to 70 per cent to pay expenses). 

“It’s a business miracle,’ said an 
associate who knew the conditions. 

But it isn’t. Such records are being 
made every day in other lines of busi- 
ness activity and we call it good mer- 
chandising. Big business doesn’t 
dream of building a huge factory to 
manufacture a product of questionable 
sales popularity. 

The product is perfected and the 
markets surveyed. A high price is 
often paid for a good name and a 
catchy slogan. The product is 
dressed up and packed in a container 
that speeds the sale. A hundred other 
important points are considered in the 
merchandising of a product that may 
not run into sales of over a million 
a year. Isn’t it just as important to 
figure out in advance the merchandis- 
ing of hospitality for a house that 
should do a gross business of from 
two to three million a year? 

And here is a point few stop to 
consider: a factory can be used to 
make a variety of products—a hotel 
is built to sell hospitality. It cant 
be used for any other purpose. There- 
fore, it is\all the more important to 
guarantee its success. And it can be 
done. I do not think we shall ever 

(Continued on page 331) 
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Lazarnick 


ROW up with your markets! 

Then your roots will reach so 

far that only a hurricane of 

unbelievable force can uproot 
your sales tree. 

Grow up with your markets. And 
when, out of the blue sky, comes the 
storm created by some gigantic cor- 
poration entering into your field of 
business you will find that it is the 
other fellows’ orchards that are laid 
prostrate and that your well-rooted 
trees will continue to bear fruit for 
many seasons. 

This is not mere guesswork. It is 
not unwarranted prophecy. It is 
based squarely upon scores of investi- 
gated cases, of which but two are 
selected for illustrations. 

In 1910 two men simultaneously 
achieved results which in the office 
world were revolutionary. They 
achieved them by entirely different 
means, although they produced the 
same type of result. Over fifteen 
years have since elapsed, and a host of 


So firmly entrenched 
was the device of this 
wood-turner that the 
prestige of three hun- 
dred million capital 
could not destroy its 
stand. 


manufacturers equipped to 
manufacture a competing ar- 
ticle have tried in vain. It 
would appear that these two 
men, by a strange coinci- 
dence, had hit upon the only 
two ways of accomplishing 
the results the business office 
badly needed. 

One of these two inven- 
tors was in the employ of a large 
manufacturing corporation producing 
high-grade office equipment. The 
other man was half-owner of a wood- 
turning enterprise. 

The logical outcome would have 
been for both the office equipment 
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The Sales Plan 
That Insures 
‘Tomorrow’s 
Profits BY E. S. SANGER 


corporation and the individual to seek 
the same market for a time. Both 
should have made profits, because the 
devices were of such signal value. 
But it would be expected that after 
a period of steady but small profits 
on the part of the smaller concern it 
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would become absorbed by the larger 
concern for a pleasing lump sum, or 
on some profit-sharing arrangement, 
presumably the former. 

That the exact reverse has proved 
to be the case was the reason for my 
interest and investigation. The larger 
company quickly recognized the sales 
possibilities of the new product. It 
felt that it did not need to increase its 
overhead by a dollar. It had its field 
salesmen. It had its office salesmen. 
It had its branch houses. 
wonderful factories at home and 
abroad. 

The importance of the invention 
justified a series of full-page spreads 
in national weeklies and monthlies. 
It justified giving over an afternoon 
of its national sales convention to the 
explanation of the new product and 
its market. 


Sales Manager Wanted! 


Within five years it had been 
offered by every salesman and by every 
branch, and a pleasingly well-balanced 
national distribution had been secured. 

On the other hand, the half-owner 
of this wood-turning business realized 
that in his invention he had some- 
thing far more important than he 
could hope the wood-turning business 
would ever grow to be. He quickly 
sold out his interest to his partner and 
established himself in a modest office 
in New York City. From the outset 
he planned to control his invention 
and its market absolutely, and do it 
personally. Strangely enough, his first 
step was not to obtain capital. It was 
to hire a sales manager. 

Out of the $48,000 which he re- 
ceived as his share of the wood-turning 
business he deliberately paid $6,000 
for a sales manager’s services for one 
year. To this sales manager he ex- 
plained the competitive situation. 

He explained, also, that he was 
willing to gamble that the only two 
ways of accomplishing results were 
now known, and that the only com- 
petition that would be experienced for 
years, at least, would be that of this 
one rival. He then showed his chosen 
sales executive the competitive layout, 
as indicated by various credit and 
other special reports. 

“T plan to grow up with our mar- 
kets. I am not looking to make a 
million dollars this year, or next year, 
or in five years. But I am looking 
forward to establishing our product 
so firmly that wherever we decide to 
market it, it will be on sale as long 
as it deserves to be on sale.” Then 
he expanded his policy of limiting 
markets slowly, painstakingly and 
thoroughly cultivated. 


It had its . 
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Unrolling an outline map of the 
United States, he showed the cities in 
which the competitor had _ branch 
offices. Although these included the 
outstanding commercial centers in 
seven sections of the United States, he 
deliberately purposed to ignore these 
entirely in the initial sales plans. 

His campaign in the first year was 
built around twelve cities. He be- 
lieved that his sales executive, acting 
as both market investigator and star 
salesman, could put a month in each 
of the twelve cities to better advantage 
than attempting to organize a sales 
force or attempting any other method 
of initial distribution. 

The product was demonstrable, as 
was its rival. The sales process was 
individual rather than standardized, 
but always built around the demon- 
stration by this six-thousand-dollar-a- 
year man. In each of the twelve cities 
the leading dealers were listed, and 
only the leading dealers were consid- 
ered. To take a concrete case, in 
Toledo eight dealers were listed. 

Immediately, within a week after 
the first discussion with the new sales 
manager, each of these dealers re- 
ceived an individually typed, pen-and- 
ink signed letter from the president 
of the new corporation. This letter 
set a definitely timed appointment for 
the sales manager of his company. 
Just enough detail of the new inven- 
tion was shown on an enclosure to be 
certain to arouse genuine interest. 


Staging the Display 

The sales manager, on reaching 
Toledo, engaged two bedrooms and 
bath at the leading hotel, and had the 
bedroom furniture removed from one 
of the rooms. Arriving two days be- 
fore his first appointment, he had time 
to hire display material and to make 
his single device stand out as the in- 
evitable focusing point of anyone’s 
eyes on entering the room. Beside 
this single display was the demon- 
strator layout, showing the product at 
work under actual office conditions. 

It was an empty-handed sales man- 
ager that kept appointments. He had 
nothing to sell, nothing to show. But 
in each case he was able to make a 
second appointment for exactly the 
right man in the prospective cus- 
tomer’s organization, and this appoint- 
ment was in his display room. 

But even after the product had been 
examined and a demonstration had 
been given no effort was made to 
close a sale. 

The sales managet’s attitude was 
that this product was so revolutionary 


that the owner’s interest primarily was 


in studying out its uses with con- 


sumers, in order that the consume; 
might truly be served to the limit of 
this device, with any improvemenrs 
which might come from tests under 
absolute service conditions and on a 
large scale. 

Each visitor was told of the other 
seven who were being consulted. 
Each visitor was told that no orders 
would be solicited or accepted during 
the period of the month’s investiga- 
tion. 

Each dealer was asked to give this 
sales manager not merely a list of en- 
terprises with large offices, but a list 
of the responsible office equipment 
buyers. First, in two offices of large 
size, then in two offices of medium 
size, and then in two “one machine” 


offices. This gave the sales manager 
forty-eight users—sixteen in each 
group. 


$29,000 in Orders 


By skillful timing the sales man- 
ager was able to see four users a day 
in his unique hotel display room, and 
in two business weeks make arrange- 
ments, in forty-one of the forty-eight 
cases, for a service test in other offices. 

These forty-one samples were 
waiting for the sales manager's 
shipping instructions, not at the fac- 
tory, but in a local warehouse. In 
two weeks more these demonstrators 
had been installed. The success of the 
plan at the outset indicated the cut- 
ting of the list of twelve original 
cities down to eight, in the interest of 
thoroughness. This is to the decided 
credit of both the inventor and his 
sales manager, as they lived up to 
their original promises of thorough 
foundation work in one city before 
attacking a second city. 

At the end of six weeks from the 
time the sales manager arrived in 
Toledo, he was leaving Toledo with 
orders totaling $29,000. Exactly the 
same process was followed in other 
cities, and with startlingly similar re- 
sults. Now comes the surprise. In 
the second year only two additional 
cities were added to the eight. Those 
were added in the first twelve weeks, 
and the other forty were spent in ex- 
panding the consumer acceptance and 
approval of the device in the now ten 
Cities. 

The president of the company was 
careful to write personal, individually 
dictated letters to each of his chosen 
distributors, emphasizing the point 
that while the ultimate goal of the 
company was national distribution, 
sales steps would be taken slowly until 
they were positive of exactly the right 
methods. 

(Continued on page 328) 
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The lamp business went “on trial” at the recent convention of Edison distributors 
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Lamp Officials “Guilty”; Sales | 
Convention Holds Trial BY H. C NORTH 


tric were hauled into court 
last week and rigidly exam- 
ined before judge and jury. In each 
case the defendant was found guilty. 

R. E. Harrington, of the publicity 
department, acted as judge and pros- 
ecuting attorney; while the jury con- 
sisted of Mazda distributors and their 
salesmen. Heads of all the company’s 
departments were charged with certain 
merchandising practices which they 
were called upon to explain from the 
witness box, both judge and jury sub- 
jecting them to a rapid fire of cross 
questions. 

The merchandising conference for 
distributing agents started out as usual 
on July 30, in Harrison, New Jersey. 
The business outlook was defined; 
news of manufacturing activities was 
gone over; Mazda and Edison service, 
sales policies, publicity and engineer- 
ing were effectively and conventionally 
dealc with by competent speakers. The 
firs: day of the conference was about 
to come to a close with many speeches 
and five days ahead. 

“Mr. Chairman,” E. E. Potter, as- 
sistant sales manager, said, rather 
brusquely interrupting the proceed- 
ings, ““What I am going to say is per- 
haps a little out of order, but I have 
Sat through today’s meeting, and I 


FFICIALS of the Edison 
Lamp Works of General Elec- 


think that you as chairman and the 
balance of us who have had something 
to do with its preparation are open to 
quite a little criticism. Our plans for 
handling this conference were to have 
it different from anything we had had 
before, and based on the premise that 
all those who attended would have a 
chance to air their views and ask a 
lot of questions. I don’t think we have 
fulfilled that obligation at all. I think 
this meeting is too typical of the usual 
meetings we hold here, and I think 
we ought to do something about it.” 

The chairman agreed and asked for 
recommendations. 

“Te seems to me,’ Mr. Potter re- 
plied, ‘‘that many of the conferees 
may not believe a lot of the stuff we 
have been preaching all day and ex- 
pect to preach for the balance of the 
week. I believe we ought to put this 
thing on trial—that is, put this lamp 
business on trial. We talk a lot 
about it; we talk a lot about how 
much money there is in it for our dis- 
tributors and how the customer ought 
to be satisfied.” 

“Would it be your recommenda- 
tion,” asked Chairman Harrington, 
“to inaugurate something like this: 
Instead of having lecturers get up and 
present their talks, as they usually do, 
shall we put them on the witness 
stand; let these fellows here that_rep- 
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resent the selling organization be the 
jury; have a judge to conduct the 
proceedings and continue along that 
line?” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Potter. 

And with that, a judge’s bench was 
whisked into the room; Mr. Harring- 
ton donned His Honor’s robes; the 
merchandising conference became a 
trial. 

Year after year, under the auspices 
of the Edison Lighting Institute, the 
Edison Lamp Works has held mer- 
chandising conferences for its B 
Agents, or distributors. New ground 
was gone over; old ground was re- 
viewed. Speakers spoke as speakers 
will. Some of them were interesting. 
They were all applauded. The con- 
ferees went home. 

It has always been a question in the 
company’s mind how much of what 
was said went home with its agents. 
It is barely possible that other com- 
panies have wondered the same thing. 

Competition in the lamp business, 
Edison sales managers say, is keener 
than ever. To distribute lamps an 
agent must be prepared with facts, 
ideas and plans for merchandising to 
meet ever-changing conditions. Not 
only must he be informed of new de- 
velopments in engineering in his in- 
dustry, of changing buying habits of 

(Continued on page 333) 
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Cross this Bridge 
_ before you come to ‘1 


Almost any. tale is anxious to. get your eien 
4 when your financial affairs are in good order. That . 
". is the time to place your account where you may de- 
pend upon the safeguarding of your interests, 
Look forward to the possibility of financial reverses, 
however remote they may seem. This is a bridge 
you may well think of crossing before you come to it. 
Be sure in the selection of your bank that you are 
choosing one which will interest itself i in your 
problems. 


» ~ Read the column at ore sinks. thee send 
for our booklet, “Equitable Service.” 


‘The Equitable ra recently established Compound Incerest Depart- 
Teens in all of its New York offices. Start your Thrift Account tedey, 
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28th Street and Maclson Avenue 
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Total resources ‘more than $50,000,000 
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The popularity of testimonial advertis- 
ing has brought forth several com- 
mendable campaigns burlesquing the 
practice. Of the satirists, Tydol seems 
to be the most effective. 
(Lennin & Mitchell) 


“The door man waved me 


away from.the RITZ”. 


“TREY SOLU MES COULDNT FARK at The Rite. Meyn Meoker of the Buropean 
hout monde? You may imagine roy abaroc. I was driven to otber amact 
hotels, but ot wack the door man came down te the carb and waved an 
imperious white-ghoved hamt. I overheard them say thet foue out of ive 
have it, My Spanish pride was shattered, Usolsbed rey beart out te the 
darkest coreer of Sutton Mace. Could any greater disgrace have ovek- 
taken soe? They tried everything, bat muthiag seemed to relieve the 
inorder, And then # real Criend told we of Tydol gesalioe, You may 
believe me or pot, but new wheo Laweep aloag Weatebester roads, emart 
Suncdane aod loperted brougbane nit invitingly. Tamm hailfetlow-well 
tact with every dane man in New York. Lowe i all ta Tydol.” 
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THERE'S GET-UP AND CET-AWAY IN EVERY DROP OF IT 


i for the meteors meters. 


Guided Through a. 
Critical Period 


An organization that had been in business 
for many years was caught, during a critical 


* period in its line of trade, with a top-heavy - 


inventory and current debts that were em- 


Afine old name and an excellent emeies 
tion were in danger. Borrowing had been 
resorted to until there was no chance to get 
further credit. The situation called for an 
immediate change in the methods of operae 
‘tion, 


Officials of this bank, fortified by their - 


experience in handling similar problems, 
were able to t out ways | in which the 
‘sompany vate within reasonable 
and conservative imits, 


Many opportunities were found for re- 


ducing or eliminating expenses that had - 
and been accepted as 


_ 1¢ was found that some. of the officers of | 


the company had overloaded their depart- 
ments, and these disadvantages were cor 
reete 


For months the company had to be 
guided with care and treated as leniently as 
safety would permit. 

Instead of being forced to close up its 
business at a ruinous loss, i¢ was shown how- 
to overcome its difficulties, and today it is 


amp. Large with a working capital 
is steady improvement. 


yourself in « difficult position. : 

The right banker im his oppor- 
tunities for gathering information that will 
enable him to render valuable service as a 
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warning signal 


—for the radiator | 


A new —— that ix smart, ; %r¢ 
end’ case. | 


unique, beautif 
ped practical; night or day, it 
a aseurance complete 


Prvtection froen the dangers of | 


overheating. 
Lighted: for night driving! 
The ingentously concealed radio : 


poe oe 
Radio Model Boyce Moto Meter: 
you will.appreciate the touch of 


individuality i will add to the | 
front of your ear. 


Priced at $6.50 
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Bank deposits, as well as sub- 
scribed capital, create reserves 
against which the banker 
makes commercial loans, 
Hence, one of the first poli- 
cies of banking is to give 
preference to depositors when 
credit is asked. Around this 
principle Equitable has built 
an interesting series of ads, 
(Barton, Durstine & Osborn) 
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‘couruaen on many pam 


Attention was called in this section 


some months ago to an increasing use 
of single columns on either side of a 
page or spread, thus utilizing in effect 
the full space. Moto Meter is the first 
to extend the idea by including color 
in the layout. 
(Barrows, Richardson & Alley) 
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No institation has done more to speed the 
work of the world than Burroughs. The 
first successful adding machine, by Bur- 
rougshs, freed business from century - old 
shackles of inefficiency. And so important 
have been subsequent Burroughs develop- 
ments in the field of mechanical figuring 
equipment, that Burroughs has become the 
world’s largest builder of adding, book-~ 
keeping, calculating and billing machines. 


Burroughs is a Campbell-Ewald Co. client. 


‘2 


In addition to Burroughs Figuring Machines, the Campbell-Ewald Company 
advertise the following services and products: ~ ~ American Automobile Associa- 
tion; American La France Fire Fighting Apparatus; Apex Electrical Household 
Appliances; Ashley-Dustin Steamship Line; Bank of Detroit; Bon-Dee Golf Balls; 
Buick Motor Cars; Capper’s Farmer Magazine; Carrom Game Boards and Bridge 
Tables; Chevrolet Motor Cars; Consolidated Corrugated Paper Boxes and Binder 
Boards; Copeland Electric Refrigerators; Delco-Remy Automotive Products; D & C 
Steamship Lines of the Great Lakes; Detroit & Port Huron Steamship Lines; 
Duo-Set Adjustable Golf Clubs; Fireside Home Industrial Service; Fyr-Fyter 
Extinguishers; Forbes Magazine; Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; Holley 
Carburetors; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Keystone Watch Cases and Howard Watches; 
Kleiner Tom Moore Cigars; S. S. Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready-Cut Homes; Link- 
Belt Industrial Products; Milson Extracts and Pharmaceutical Products; National 
University Society Educational Lectures; New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson- 
Erie-Dover Ferry Line; Oakland Motor Cars; Olds Motor Cars; Pontiac Motor 
Cars; Paintex Fabric Paints; Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion 
Springs; Rosenthal Publications; Shotwell Marshmallows; Silent Automatic Oil 
Burners; Taylor Caps for Men; Union Trust Service; Union Title and Guaranty 
Service; United Motors Service; Webster Cigars; White Star Steamship Lines. 


7 y 7 7 A 7 7 7 7 7 7 5 vg td 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 


General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles; Portland; Seattle; Montreal; Toronto; Paris, France 


N_ September and October the 
United States Division of Domes- 
tic Commerce will get under way 
its season program of market 

research with a notable departure in 
policy or technique in investigative 
plans. Federal surveyors of the home 
market are henceforth to decentralize 
their scouting operations. The break- 
up, which is in the interest of special- 
ization and intensive effort, is not lim- 
ited to geographical subdivision but 
will extend to commodity segregation 
and to separate consideration of 
marketing problems at the different 
levels of distribution. 


Policy Changed 


This sectional analysis of the prob- 
lems of selling is in sharp contrast to 
the policy which obtained when the 
Domestic Commerce unit was formed 
a few years ago within the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. At the outset the im- 
pulse was to consider all problems in 
the largest dimension. It maybe re- 
called that one of the early projects 
of the new unit was a series of Studies 
of Retailers’ Problems which attacked 
the worries of store owners and man- 
agers without regard to mercantile 
lines. So, too, in that rudely inter- 
rupted series of studies covering the 
planning of salesmen’s territory, sales 
quotas, salesmen’s compensation, 
etc., there was scant allowance for the 
inequalities of the several commodity 
lines. 

Some months ago the Domestic 
Commerce organization broke away 
from the idea that sales problems may 
be lumped or consolidated and since 
then sharp-focused specialization has 
been the cue. Not that the Federal 
officials do not hope that in the most 
restricted exploration there may be 
unearthed marketing secrets that will 
be of value to all sales executives. Yet 
the new objective is to make each suc- 
cessive survey of direct application 
and immediate benefit to a specific 
group. 

In accordance with this idea, there 
will be staged this autumn a Study of 
Distribution Costs in the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Trade. This investigation, 


which will enlist the cooperation of 
the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
will be one of a series of case studies 
destined to show methods of distribu- 
tion cost analysis and the possible 
ways and prospective benefits of ap- 
plying such analysis. A beginning on 
this slant was made with the Study 
of Wholesale Hardware Distribution 
Costs some time ago, but the new 
program of wholesale distribution ex- 
amination will get into full stride with 
the dry goods venture. 

As the result of preliminary experi- 
ments made in the hardware field, the 
specialists of the Domestic Commerce 
division hold that a searching X-ray 
operation on distribution costs in any 
wholesale field should enable reduc- 
tions of sales territory, running as 
high as 331/3 per cent with an 
accompanying increase in profits 
reaching an even higher percentage. 
The “sample” survey in this series 
showed the means of reducing operat- 
ing expenses from 20 per cent of sales 
volume to 16 per cent. This was 
accomplished not only by economic 
rearrangement of sales territory but 
also by reduction of inventory items 
and drastic revision of customer ac- 
counts to allow concentration on the 
profitable accounts. 


Tryout Shows Possibilities 


Possibilities for savings and profit 
increases, as revealed in the tryout in- 
vestigation in the wholesale hardware 
field, have set the range for the whole- 
sale marketing studies that are to fol- 
low, line by line. Each analysis will 
be worked out under three general 
heads — commodities, costs and cus- 
tomers. Indicative of the neglected 
angles that are being explored is the 
examination of store space occupied 
by respective lines in proportion to 
their sales. This will balance the 
studies to differentiate between slow- 
moving items and fast sellers. By 
way of running down every element 
that enters into profitable and non- 
profitable items, the new type of Dis- 
tribution Survey will go into the costs 
of warehousing and delivery as well 
as the costs of selling. 

This new series of wholesale dis- 
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Commerce Department to Study 
Consumer Demand BY WALDON FAWCETT 


tribution costs studies will interlock, 
on the one hand, with the Commerce 
organization’s continuing project for 
mapping wholesale territories — an 
adventure in market realignment 
which undertakes to draw sales maps 
without regard to county or state 
boundaries, political subdivisions, etc., 
but solely with reference to the geo- 
graphical, climatic, racial, social, occu- 
pational and transportation factors 
which operate to direct trade currents 
into given channels or to bring con- 
centration to strategic trade centers. 
On the other hand, the wholesale dis- 
tribution projects will mesh with the 


consumer studies and investigations of | 


retail sales costs. Consumer demand 
is the subject of yet another new 
undertaking. 


Consumers’ Practices 


This particular probe of consumer 
demand may take on added signifi- 
cance for sales executives because it 
approaches the subject with the con- 
viction that consumer demand exerts 
quite as much influence upon methods 
of distribution as it does upon types 
of product and methods of packaging. 

The new set of Studies of Con- 
sumer Demand will start off in the 
grocery field. Because the Commerce 
staff will, by the time this survey is 
completed, have in hand the results of 
studies of distribution costs in the 
wholesale and retail grocery trades, it 
will be possible to merge the results 
in a continuous, panoramic picture 
extending from factory to home. The 
Consumer Demand probe, which will 
be conducted by the questionnaire 
method among various occupational 
and social groups in representative 
areas, will cover such leads as the 
amount of the average individual pur- 
chase, frequency of purchase, quantity 
of each commodity kept in stock or in 
reserve in the home, number of per- 
sons in the family, and space avail- 
able in the home for storage of pur- 
chases. A separate line of inquiry 
will assemble facts on who, in each 
household, buys the groceries; in what 
type of store purchases are made— 
cash-and-carry or credit-and-delivery ; 
and approximate expenditures. 
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From the very day your company takes delivery on one Pontiac Six 
or a fleet of Pontiacs you begin to save money. You save from the 
start... in first cost...in upkeep... in resale value. 


You save in first cost because the Pontiac Six at $745 gives you a 
combination of prestige-building appearance, performance ability 
and convenience usually found only in cars much higher in price. 


You save in upkeep because Pontiac’s basic design results in low 
operating costs, and because its oversize dimensions and its super- 
precision construction reduce maintenance expense. 


And you save in resale value because used car buyers everywhere are 
willing to pay more for every available Pontiac Six. 


Whether your company operates one car or a fleet it will pay you to 
investigate the Pontiac Six. Write our Fleet Department for additional 
information and for details of our Attractive Fleet Owners’ Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 


OAKLAND 
PONTIAC 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


BOOK SENT 
UPON REQUEST 
—MAIL THE 


Save from the Start 


~in first cost~in upkeep-in resale value 
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COUPON 


From some of the largest cor- 
orations in the world and 
rom many smaller firms, let- 

ters have come in by the hun- 

dreds, asking for copies of the 
book, “Experiences of Various 

Companies in Handling Auto- 

mobiles with Salesmen” .. . 

The book includes three gen- 

eral sections: “Who Buys the 

Car—the Company or the 

Salesmen?”; “How are Oper- 

ating Expenses Handled?”; 

and “Developing a Plan of 

Operation” . . . If you are in- 

terested in this book, or in 

Oakland’s plan for cooperating 

with fleet users to reduce sale 

cost, send in the coupon below. 


Oakland 
MotorCar 
Company, 
Dept. J, 

Pontiac, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy 
of the book: “Experience 
of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen.” Tell us more about 
your fleet user’s plan. 
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Chicago Sales Managers Propose 
National Conference 


From the standpoint of constructive 
activities undertaken, enthusiastic re- 
sponse from its membership and wide- 
spread recognition of its work, the 
past season has been the most success- 
ful in the history of the Chicago Sales 
Managers’ Association, and the plans 
for the coming year forecast even 
greater accomplishments, according to 
R. E. Runzheimer, president of the 
association. 

The highlight of the past year was the 
joint Aviation Meeting held by the 
Milwaukee and Chicago Associations, 
to which seventy-five Milwaukeeans 
came by airplane. Twenty planes, 
ranging in size from small two-pas- 
senger open machines to large twelve- 
passenger Ford tri-motored ships, 
were used for the flight. It was the 
first time that such a large body of 
business men made use of air trans- 
portation to and from a meeting in 
another City. 


The pioneering nature of this use of 
airplane by business men is no doubt 
responsible for the widespread na- 
tional, and even international, pub- 
licity which it received. A news clip- 
ping service reported that over sixty 
pages of newspaper publicity were 
given this event throughout the coun- 
try. In addition, two large news reel 
services covered the flight and ban- 
quet that followed and exhibited the 
films in theatres throughout the coun- 
try. 

The banquet, held at the Hotel 
Stevens, was attended by more than 
500 Milwaukee and Chicago business 
men, as well as many trade representa- 
tives of foreign governments located 


in Chicago. The program was largely 
devoted to a discussion of aviation 
and its commercial activities. 

During the new season, which opens 
September 25 with a Sample Night, 
regular meetings will be held on the 
second and fourth Tuesday of each 
month. These will alternate as noon 
and evening sessions for the reason 
that the longer time available for an 
evening meeting makes possible a 
round table discussion in connection 
with the subject of the meeting. 

A regular monthly bulletin, contain- 
ing the addresses and discussions of 
each meeting, will be published 
throughout the year. This bulletin 
permits members unable to attend a 
meeting to receive the benefit of the 
discussions, and it also serves as a 
helpful and convenient record of all 
discussions for the members as a 
whole. 

An employment clearing-house is 
maintained by the association through 
which salesmen’s applications _ re- 
ceived by one member may be made 
available to others. Information re- 
garding applicants’ qualifications is 
cleared through the association’s sec- 
retary each week. 

The Chicago association is seriously 
considering calling a national confer- 
ence of sales managers’ associations 
this year. The idea has been dis- 
cussed from time to time, and if a 
sufficiently favorable response to the 
plan is received from other organiza- 
tions, it will probably be put in action. 
Representatives of other sales man- 
agers’ organizations reading this ar- 
ticle are invited to write R. E. Runz- 


heimer, at Forty-first street and Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, and give their 
opinion of the suggestion. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
President, R. E. Runzheimer, LaSalle 
Extension University; first vice-presi- 
dent, Harold A. Watters, Harold A. 
Watters & Company; second vice- 
president, Mateo S. Game, Walter C. 
Farrar Organization; treasurer, J. A. 
Califf, Glidden Food Products Com- 
pany; secretary, Arthur B. Rice, Sher- 
wood Press. The directors are: C. E. 
Barber, Chicago Musical Instrument 
Company; E. A. Borden, Chicago 
Motor Club; Stanley Case, Case & 
Martin; William F. Gray, Equitable 
Bond & Mortgage Company; S. W. 
Hollingsworth, C. Cretors Company; 
Leon A. Marks, Western Photo & 
Supply Company; J. A. Revelle, Swift 
& Company, and A. L. Williamson, 
Williamson Candy Company. 

The three trustees elected for the 
mew season are: C. A. Steele, Page 
Belting Company; C. J. Jackson, 
Jenkins Valve Company, and W. H. 
Dennison, R. J. Richards Company. 


Timothy Kelly, auditor of several of 
the papers of the Federated Business 
Publications, Inc., in the past few 
years, has been appointed comptroller 
of the entire organization. 

Thomas Bresnahan has left Music 
Trade Review to become business 
manager of Rug Profits, formerly 
Carpet and Rug News. This publica- 
tion operates on a controlled circula- 
tion basis—the editorial board consist- 
ing of Edward Lyman Bill, Prentice 
Winchell and Louis Goodenough. 
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The TRUE Cleveland Market, as 
pictured here, is the only area in 
which advertising in Cleveland 
newspapers can produce profitable 


A “ oe results. It is the area designated 
j i Stell by all Cleveland publishers on 
) a ee their statements to the Audit 
earl Bureau of Circulations as the 


“Trading Territory” of Cleveland 
—35 miles in radius, 1,525,000 in 
population, known to alert adver- 
tisers as the— 


CLEVELAND 


HE TRUE Cleveland Market is 

true because everyone who has 
studied and thoroughly analyzed the 
situation says it is. ‘The Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, “Editor & 
Publisher”, the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
“Cosmopolitan” Magazine, the Dart- 
nell Corporation, Standard Rate & 
Data Service, the three large Cleve- 
land publishers—ali these have gone 
on record to the effect that Cleve- 
land’s natural trading territory is 
small and compact, with not more 
than 1,525,000 population, and ex- 
tending not more than 35 miles from 
down-town Cleveland. 


he Cleve 


MARKET 


IVE surveys, covering 436 leading Cleveland re- 

tailers, distributors, wholesalers and jobbers of 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio have proved the TRUE 
Cleveland Market. 

The first, made in November, 1925, among 22 lead- 
ing local merchants; the second, made in February, 
1426, among 45 local jobbers and distributors of nation- 
ally advertised products; the third, made in March, 
1926, among 206 Northern Ohio grocers; the fourth, 
among 33 distributors and jobbers—and the fifth, 
among 129 local retailers (both made recently )—prove 
convincingly, conclusively, certainly that the TRUE 
Cleveland Market is small, compact, what The Press 
has always said it is! 

“Approved,” a 48-page market analysis of Northern 
Ohio, which gives complete reports of all of these sur- 
veys will be ready for distribution August 15th. 

Write for your copy now. Included in this compre- 
hensive study are facts about the populations, distri- 
bution facilities, earning power, trading areas—and 
much other valuable information about the Markets of 


Ohio. 
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Profit-Making Chief Topic at 


Merchandising Conference 


Representatives of nearly forty well- 
known companies met at the Univer- 
sity Club in Boston, Friday, August 
3, for a two-day merchandising con- 
ference, under the auspices of Bige- 
low, Kent, Willard & Company, con- 
sulting engineers and merchandising 
counselors. 

The -conference was opened with an 
address by John S. Lawrence, presi- 
dent New England Council, who told 
of some of the cooperative work be- 
ing done by the community leaders, 
industrial concerns, railroads and pub- 
lic service companies in promoting the 
growth and prosperity of New Eng- 
land communities. 

Carle M. Bigelow spoke on ‘‘Sim- 
ilarity of Factory and Sales Problems ; 
Trends of the Sales Dollar and Po- 
tential Sales.”” Mr. Bigelow told how 
an analysis of eighty-one representa- 
tive concerns showed that manufac- 
turing, material and labor costs had 
shrunk since 1926, but that sales costs 
had risen to such a high figure that 
profits were being impaired in a ma- 
jority of instances. Selling expense 
of these eighty-one concerns increased 
thirty-three per cent in 1927 over 
1926, and for the first six months of 
1928 selling expense showed an aver- 
age increase of slightly over forty-two 
per cent over 1926. Of the eighty- 
one concerns whose figures were 
analyzed sixty-eight made a profit in 
1926, sixty-two in 1927, and fifty-one 
showed a profit for the first six 
months of 1928 operations. 

Citing these figures as need for greater 
study of sales and merchandising 
problems, Mr. Bigelow declared that 
fighting for greater volume, extending 
territories beyond natural limits and 
the fierce competition resulting from 
competitive antagonism were the chief 
reasons for the diminishing profits of 
many concerns. 

S. M. Silverstein, director of the In- 
dustrial Research Division of Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Company, told how 
chemical and physical research had 
been used in a number of industries 
as a means of extending sales. ‘‘Re- 
search is valuable in improving quality 
and in developing data for old and 
new uses of products and in reducing 
prices though maintaining quality,” 


explained Mr. Silverstein, who de- 
clared that the average firm could well 
afford to invest one-half of one per 
cent of gross sales in a research pro- 
gram. 

Lincoln Lothrop, director of the mer- 
chandising division of the company, 
told how continuous market analysis 
could be employed by every firm 
Operating salesmen to determine how 
much could be sold, what has been 
sold by the industry and the potential 
sales of the industry in which any 
company operates. 

T. F. Flanagan, vice-president of 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, advertis- 
ing agency, declared that there was a 
real conflict between sales forces and 
advertising because of the fact that 
many concerns were paying out too 
much money for personal sales effort 
and too little for advertising. He told 
how several well-known concerns had 
reduced the size of their sales organ- 
izations to enable them to invest more 
money in advertising, and showed 
how advertising is one of the big fac- 
tors in building up the “merger 
value’ of any concern. 

V. P. Maloney, advertising manager 
the Boston Globe, spoke on “News- 
paper Media for National Advertis- 
ers,” explaining the place of news- 
papers in national campaigns. 

At luncheon C. J. Hill, of the Bab- 
son Statistical Institute, presented the 
highlights of the business outlook for 
the remainder of this year and for the 
early part of 1929. 

In an address on “The Economics and 
Mathematics of Sales,’’ Carle M. Bige- 
low, president of the company, ex- 
plained some of the principles behind 
the study of sales costs and the effects 
of what he terms competitive antago- 
nism, which is a condition existing in 
many industries where one or two 
large companies control a high per- 
centage of the total volume of the in- 
dustry’s business, resulting in a battle 
of all competitors to keep business 
away from these leading concerns, 
even though jeopardizing profits of 
the entire industry, 

Mr. Bigelow showed how many con- 
cerns make the error of placing too 
much emphasis on increasing the sales 
volume at the expense of profit. He 
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declared that there were many in- 
stances where an attempt to dispose of 
a twenty per cent increase in produc- 
tion had doubled sales costs on the 
entire sales volume. 

Other subjects were: ‘The Costing of 
Selling Expense,” by George W. Stid- 
stone, director accounting division; 
“Servicing of Sales,” by John A. Wil- 
lard, treasurer; ‘‘A Typical Salesman’s 
Viewpoint of the Selling Problem,’’ by 
Ernest West Stiner, field representa- 
tive; “The Personnel Problems of 
Selling and the Sales Organization,” 
Arthur J. Minor, personnel director. 
At dinner, Friday, George E. Mac- 
Ilwain addressed the visitors on ‘The 
Next Six Months.” Saturday morning 
the sessions were opened with an ad- 
dress on ‘Foreign Sales and Export- 
ing,” by Harry R. Tosdal, Professor 
of Marketing, Harvard School of 
Business Administration. Mr. Tosdal 
emphasized the similarity of problems 
in export and domestic selling, and 
urged a careful study of markets be- 
fore entering the export field. 
“Export business will often cost more 
than the cheapest domestic business, 
but can often be obtained for less than 
the most expensive domestic business,” 
he declared. 

After Mr. Tosdal’s talk the meeting 
was thrown open for round-table dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Salesmen’s Compensa- 


tion Methods,” ‘The Jobber vs. Di-, 


rect Selling’ and “Price Setting.” All 
these topics were briefly discussed, and 
many valuable points brought out by 
the visiting sales managers. 


American Tobacco Makes 
Cigarettes in England 


Charles A. Penn, vice-president of 
the American Tobacco Company, who 
returned from Europe this week, re- 
ports that the company’s English 
plant, just opened, is now helping to 
meet the demand there. 

“The American cigarette manufac- 
tured in England,” he explained, “has 
two advantages: first, it sells on a part 
with the English cigarettes. as the 
heavy duty is avoided, and, secondly, 
it meets the traveling American’s de- 
mand for an American  cigarettc 
abroad, at American prices.’’ 
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What des lowa read on 
—~ Sunday? - 


By AD VISOR 


The salesmanager’s opinion was challenged by a. 


branch manager. 


An investigation followed 


which resulted in a change in advertising plans. 


66 
y y E’RE going to run 


this campaign in the lead- 
ing Sunday papers in Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City and Omaha,” said the 
salesmanager. “It will be 
a big help to you in lowa, 
John.” 


“Can’t say that it will,” 
teplies John, the Iowa 
branch manager. “You 
won't get any sort of cov- 
erage in Iowa without 
using, The Des Moines 
Sunday Repister.” 


So to settle the argu- 
ment, the salesmanager 
and the branch manager 
got together the Iowa 
circulation figures of the 
metropolitan Sunday 
papers. 


Here’s the result of their 
check-up: 


There are 99 counties in 
Towa. 


In 87 counties The Des 
Moines Sunday Register 


— 


predominated [the shaded 
territory]. 


In 7 counties the leading 
Chicago Sunday newspaper 
was the leader [the white 
territory in eastern Iowa]. 


In 5 counties the leading 
Omaha Sunday newspaper 
ranked first |the white terri- 
tory in Southwestern Iowa]. 


DES MOINES 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Kansas City and St. Louis 
Sunday newspapers have 
very limited circulation in 
Iowa and do not lead in 
any county. 


Needless to say, the 
salesmanager was con- 
vinced and wired his 
agency to add Des Moines 
to their A list. 


IOWA 


Tbe Des Moines Register and Tribune is the back- 
bone of a successful advertising campaign in Iowa. 
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Men’s Shoe Cooperative 
Campaign Will Start 
in Fall Magazines 


The $4,000,000 Men’s Shoe Campaign 
will start in magazines, beginning 
September. The $4,000,000 coopera- 
tive men’s shoe campaign will be for- 
merly launched in a _ double-page 
spread in the September 22 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post and Oc- 
tober Vanity Fair. Color pages will 
be taken in Liberty, American Maga- 
zine and Collier's the last week of 
September. 

The part of the $4,000,000 fund al- 
ready raised has not been announced. 
“The principal appeal is for the cor- 
rect shoe with types of fabrics,” as- 
serted A. H. Kenyon, of the Kenyon 
Company, Boston agency in charge of 
the account. ‘The basic axioms of 
correct foot dress make it imperative 
for a man to have at least six pairs of 
shoes in his wardrobe at all times,” 
Mr. Kenyon said. 

. “The health appeal is also being 
stressed to a great extent in the con- 
sumer copy,” he explained. “We feel 
that few men realize that the three 
elements that create germs and un- 
healthful conditions are darkness, 
heat and moisture, all three of which 
are existent in one’s shoes in varied 
degrees at all times. 

“No well-dressed man would think of 
going out in the evening with ‘the 
same collar that he has worn all day, 
and yet few men think of changing 
their shoes as often as they change 
their collar and the health reasons 
alone, as well as appearance and com- 
fort, are certainly sufficient to warrant 
this.” 

The National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion is conducting the campaign. 


Van Camp Packing Company 
Plans Recapitalization 


Stockholders of the Van Camp Pack- 
ing Company were advised by direc- 
tors of the company this week of a 
plan of recapitalization designed to 
provide more than $2,500,000 new 
working capital. An increase in com- 
mon stock, creation of a new 6 per 
cent prior preference issue, and read- 
justment of the present preferred stock 
are contemplated. Lehman Brothers 
and Hitt, Farwell & Co. will under- 
write the issues. 


John Goddard Gould has joined 
Louis J. Rouleau, advertising agency 
in New York City. For the last six 
years he has been connected with 
Dickey-Raymond Company, of Boston, 


Newspaper Research Work 
Is Studied by I. A. A. 


“Three views of newspapers as 
sources of market information” are 
analyzed by the Bureau of Research 
and Education of the International 
Advertising Association in presenting 
the results of a recent survey, con- 
ducted by Nathaniel W. Barnes, re- 
search director. 

The material was gathered through 
the use of two questionnaires, one 
mailed to publishers and the other to 
agents and advertisers. Answers were 
received from 67 newspapers, 91 ad- 
vertising agencies and 40 national ad- 
vertisers. These replies, Professor 
Barnes said, are representative geogra- 
phically and, among the newspapers, 
include every important type, from 
large metropolitan dailies to publica- 
tions in small towns. In addition to 
the answers to the questionnaire, 
many newspapers sent in sample re- 
search reports, which were also in- 
cluded in the data. 

The survey covers types of market 
data newspapers furnish their adver- 
tisers; special research and merchan- 
dising services; cost of research serv- 
ice; methods used to obtain accurate 
and unbiased data; attitude of adver- 
tisers and agencies toward newspaper 
research; and how newspaper research 
can be improved. 

There appears to be a wide differ- 
ence of opinion between newspapers 
and agencies as to the reliability and 
disinterestedness of mewspaper re- 
search. 


National Tire Dealers 
to Meet in Boston 


Plans are now being made for the 
annual convention in Boston, Novem- 
ber 20-22, of the National Tire Deal- 
ers’ Association. It is proposed to 
have every tire dealer in New England 
attend the convention and take an ac- 
tive part in the meetings, along with 
the delegates from other parts of the 
country. James A. Travers is president 
of the Boston association. Pierce 
Murphy is chairman of the convention 
committee and Joseph Fish, treasurer. 


John Barnhill, for a number of 
years an account executive of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, advertising 
agency of New York, died last Fri- 
day. He was a brother of Roy Barn- 
hill, of Roy Barnhill, Inc., newspaper 
and magazine representatives, and a 
brother-in-law of S. Keith Evans, of 
Evans, Kip & Hackett. 


Ford Company Wins Suit 
on Weekly Payment 
Sales Program 


The suit against the Ford Moto: 
Company, instituted in Federal Cour: 
in New York by Edward G. Moore, a 
financial expert of Washington, to 
ascertain the value of a suggestion for 
the establishment of a system of time 
payments on the purchase of motor 
cars, was dismissed Wednesday. 

In his complaint, Mr. Moore asserted 
that he was the originator of the 
weekly purchase plan adopted by the 
Ford Company on March 30, 1923. 
In his opinion, Federal Judge God- 
dard pointed out that the sales of 
motor cars on the instalment plan was 
not new when Mr. Moore's plan was 
submitted to Henry Ford on October 
14, 1922. 

W. A. Ryan, manager of sales for the 
Ford Company, had testified that the 
weekly sales plan was entirely the out- 
growth of suggestions of employes of 
the Ford Motor Company. 


A. N. A. Meeting to Discuss 
Chain Store Problems 


Chain store merchandising from every 
angle that affects the national adver- | 
tiser will be the principal subject for 
discussion at the annual meeting of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers at Atlantic City, October 29-31. 
The association is sending out a ques- 
tionnaire to members requesting in- 
formation which can be used as a 
basis for a digest of present practice 
to be presented at the meeting. 

Lee H. Bristol, of Bristol-Myers Co., 
New York City, is in charge of the 
program. 


Walter Kraft Becomes 
O-Cedar Sales Head 


Walter A. Kraft has resigned as presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Buck & 
Rayner chain of drug stores in Chi- 
cago to become director of sales and 
advertising of the O-Cedar Corpora- 
tion, mop and polish manufacturers, 
Chicago. 

N. W. Ayer & Son will direct the 
O-Cedar advertising account. 


Louis Gallison to Direct 
Thomas Lipton Sales 


Louis B. Gallison, formerly general 
manager of the branch house division 
of Best Foods, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed general: sales manager 
of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 


Nm 
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That’s what a sales letter must say to a prospect 
first. FAST....No matter how good your Copy 
may be, it has to plead for attention before it will 
be read. .. . Make that first impression strong, in- 
viting. Dress your letter in a 1928 suit of clothes. 
Write your own copy, of course, but send it out on 
one of the 


Martin Ullman 
Letter-Layouts 


Here are 20 ideas designed to pick your letter out 
of the stack. Simple things—but how they do attract 
attention. Different in every respect from ordinary 


letters. Some different in size, in shape, in type 
arrangement; some make effective use of unusual 
folds; others feature your product strongly; a few 
show novel ways of sending enclosures, booklets, 
coupons, etc. So they go. But every one is uniquely 
designed to get more than usual attention—and 
more orders. ... Each one is practical, inexpensive. 
Your own printer can reproduce them easily. 

If you can use more action from sales 
letters—the coupon will show 
the way. ... Send $10 for 

the whole 20 Letter- 
Layouts. No 

copy in- 

cluded. 


| MARTIN ULLMAN, oH 
| 250 Park Avenue, New York | 
| Enclosed is check for $10 for which please send your Twenty Martin Ullman Letter-Layouts. | 
| NES. -6oaintioirdcndewedewiddareats cankadstaddsacsedes dlacda adders | 
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A counter display holding a 
dozen RubberSan soap dishes in 
assorted colors proved to be the 
company’s best salesman. 


BY 
LAWRENCE 
M. HUGHES 


“They Threw Us Out of the 


Notions Department—”’ 


“—and so,’ explained Waldemar 
Vernet, sales manager for RubberSan 
Products, Inc., ‘we put our line on 
the house furnishing counters. 

-““We couldn’t convince the regular 
rubber goods buyers of chain stores 
that it would be worth their while to 
carry this new and higher-priced rub- 
ber sponge article. Ten or fifteen cents 
was all the public could be induced 
to pay for anything made of sponge 
rubber, said they. And our product 
was made to retail at fifty. 

“So we went to the house furnish- 
ing and toilet goods departments of 
the department stores instead. They 
didn’t know how cheap sponges were 
supposed to be there.” 

The plan proved so successful that 
in three months RubberSan Products, 
Inc., has developed 2,500 outlets for 
its new rubber soap dish. Three hun- 
dred of these are in the house furnish- 
ing and 500 in the toilet goods de- 
partments. 

Capitalizing on the prestige gained 
by this association with prominent de- 
partment stores throughout the coun- 
try the company has developed 1,000 
retail drug outlets and eighty drug 
store chains. 

“We worked for months,’ Mr. 
Vernet said, “to get these department 
stores to carry RubberSan. For we 
felt that once we had signed them 
and had persuaded them to push it 
the smaller department and drug 
stores would follow.” 

It seemed at first that the price ob- 


stacle would be insurmountable. 
RubberSan’s sponges are imported 
in block form from Germany and are 
cut into soap dishes here. They are 
made of 80 per cent pure rubber— 
nearly three times the rubber content 
of the average sponge, which retails 
for a dime. 

Buyers of rubber goods agreed that 
the quality was high, but they were 
extremely doubtful that people could 
be induced to pay 50 cents apiece for 
them. Fifty cents is a lot of money 
for anything made of rubber sponge, 
they said. 

It was useless to talk quality. It 
was also useless to tell the buyers that 
RubberSan is a new type of soap dish 
—a soap dish that always stays clean; 
and that it comes in yellow, blue and 
green colors to brighten up basins and 
sinks—and that it is worth 50 cents. 
An entirely new type of outlet for 
a rubber sponge product had to be 
found. And so, RubberSan salesmen 
went to the house furnishing and 
toilet goods departments of depart- 
ment stores, where the buyers had 
little acquaintance with the price of 
sponges and rubber, and sold them 
there. 

Although the company uses drug- 
gists’ trade papers and one-sheet pos- 
ters on the Interborough subway and 
elevated platforms in New York City, 
most of their promotion has been done 
through direct mail and window and 
counter displays at point of sale. 
They have only a small sales force, 


and that is confined at present to the 
New York metropolitan area. 

As soon as RubberSan Products, 
Inc., had obtained a foothold in New 
York they prepared a counter display 
—each display holding a dozen of the 
soap dishes, in assorted colors—and 
this proved to be their most effective 
salesman. 

They sent a broadside describing 
the counter display to drug and de- 
partment stores throughout the coun- 
try. The broadside also explained 
why RubberSan is a “great household 
convenience,” and, incidentally, why 
RubberSan is a profitable item for 
druggists and department stores to 
handle. 

Five thousand copies of the broad- 
side were sent out in one mailing last 
month. Already more than 5_ per 
cent of the companies addressed have 
replied with orders. 

As a result of this publicity, the 
die-hards originally approached are 
beginning to fall into line. 
The hardware and _ grocery 
will be the next retail objective. 


trade 


Eastman Starts Campaign 
on Kodacolor Device 


The advertising campaign for Koda- 
color, the new Eastman home movie 
color process, started off in New 
York this week with full pages in the 
Times, Herald Tribune, World, Post, 
Sun and Telegram—following close 
on the heels of the extensive publicity 
given the new invention as a result of 
George Eastman’s demonstration at 
Rochester before a distinguished au- 
dience including Thomas A. Edison, 
Adolph Ochs, Ogden Reid and Gen. 
John J. Pershing. 

The New York campaign may be du- 
plicated in Chicago, but further ad- 
vertising plans depend on distribu- 
tion. As no prints can be made from 
the original film, the reels necessary 
for demonstration purposes must each 
be made separately. This means that 
much “‘shooting’”’ must be done before 
the new film and attachment can ob- 
tain national distribution. 

All stores now handling the other 
Eastman home movie equipment, the 
Cine-Kodak and Kodascope, will 
stock Kodacolor. 


Three New Accounts 
for Colcord Agency 


The  Lincoln-Schlueter Machinery 
Company, the Grinnell Washing 
Machine Company, and the Manhat- 
tan Coat Company have placed their 
advertising in the hands of David H. 
Colcord, Inc., Chicago. 
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What Successful Manufacturers 
Insist on Knowing About Advertising 


i» an address recently made before the Industrial Advertising Conven- 
tion at St. Louis, Mr. G. C. Miller, President of the Dodge Manu- 


facturing Corporation said: 


‘As I compare our production administration; all are exact. Then 
methods of to-day with the crude we step into Advertising—the field of 
methods we used twenty years ago, intangibles. Copy, art and layout to- 
and make a similar comparison in our day are minor. They are valuable; 


sales and advertising methods, I am 


, but facts are indisputable. The ad- 
impressed with the fact that we have 


; vertising man should be the econo- 
not improved our sales and advertis- mist; the sales strategist. He should 


ing methods as a whole. deal with facts and nothing else; with 
‘“We know Supervision; light, heat exact knowledge of the markets, the 
and power; controllable overhead; product and the competition.” 


And of the important elements of Markets, Products and Competi- 
tion, which Mr. Miller emphatically states the successful advertising 
man—Agent, Publisher or Advertising Manager—must definitely know 
in relation to each Advertiser whose business he seeks, none is more 
important than Competition. 


Not to definitely know the facts in relation to the Competition of an 
individual Advertiser whom the Publisher, Advertising Agent or Adver- 
tising Manager may be seeking to advise, is like recommending some 
one to engage in a tug-of-war without any knowledge of how much 
weight there is on the other side of the rope. You may guess right, but 
the chances are all against you. 


There are many sources from which you can secure definite and de- 
pendable information regarding Markets and rival Products, but there 
is only one complete, timely, dependable and accurate monthly service 
from which the facts may be secured regarding the advertising Com- 
petition in the National Advertising fields of General Magazines, Farm 
Publications and Radio Broadcast Advertising, and that is “National Ad- 
vertising Records’—the authority in its field from 1925. Complete 
service is $20.00 monthly — group of 8 selected product field records 
$10.00 monthly—free specimen pages and complete details on request. 


DENNEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


245 Fifth Avenue New York City 


PIE PR 
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Lamp Dealers Defy “Off Season” 
and Boost Sales 184 Per Cent 


The National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company has devised 
an effective antidote for slack business 
during the long summer days. 
Ordinarily, May is just about the dull- 
est month of the year as far as lamp 
sales are concerned. But this year 
sixty National Lamp Works dealers in- 
creased their sales 184 per cent in 
May over March, a normal month, and 
the average for all dealers was higher 
than usual for that month. 

The sixty dealers are the prize winners 
in a Get-A-Way contest conducted by 
the company among all its dealers for 
the most effective business-building 
ideas. 

Budd Goodwin, owner of Budd’s 
Electric Shop, Adrian, Michigan, has 
just been awarded a Ford sedan, the 
first prize. A General Electric Refrig- 
erator, a Radiola, a Standard sewing 
machine and other merchandise prizes 
went to the other winners. 

Five factors were considered in the 
contest: window displays; open dis- 
plays of lamps at point of sale; asking 
folks to buy; sales effort outside the 
store-and the sales increase noted. 
This is the way Mr. Goodwin worked 
it. On the exterior he had eight 
solid lamp windows, with the entire 
store front painted National blue, and 
a large arrow sign on the front of 
the building, pointing down to the 
doorway and reading “Buy Lamps 
Now.” In the doorway stood a traf- 
fic cop poster reading “STOP. Don't 
rob one socket to fill another. Fill 
them now! 6 lamps only 1.38.” 
Among Mr. Goodwin's “counter at- 
tractions” were a special lamp tester 
for various sizes; a large lamp demon- 
strator with a sign featuring prices of 
lamps in carton quantities ; and ‘How 
are you fixed for lamps?” signs 
throughout the store—on the tele- 
phone and even on the door to the 
safe. 

Every customer was asked “‘How are 
you fixed for lamps?” and the sales- 
men talked lamps in carton quantities. 
Outside the store Mr. Goodwin's 
methods were even more elaborate. 
The delivery truck was painted Na- 
tional blue, with a white sign. In ad- 
dition, it carried the ‘How are you 
fixed?” sign. These signs were also 
put up on buildings and homes that 
Budd Goodwin was wiring. 

He sent each house, business ‘place and 
farm on the R. F. D. a blue card ad- 
vertisin?’. Mazda lamps and offering a 


demonstration if the card was te- 
turned. 
He kept a card system showing every 
size bulb used by every downtown 
business place, gave free lamp service 
—replacing lamps and cleaning fix- 
tures without charge except for the 
lamps. 

Not satisfied with these efforts he 
lighted up the grotto shrine of the 
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local Catholic academy; organized a 
baseball team, = Budd’s National 
Mazdas’; showed movies of Nela 
Park (headquarters of the National 
Lamp Works, near Cleveland) to Boy 
Scouts, Rotary Clubs and other organ- 
izations; got Boy Scouts to earn money 
for camp by getting them to sell 
lamps; and bought a number of 
copies of a newspaper on which he 
had printed in red on the first page, 
“Buy Lamps Now at Budd’s Electric,” 
and distributed them in residential dis- 
tricts before the regular edition of the 
newspaper was released. 
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Magazines, Despite Drop, 
Lead Advertising Media 
of A. N. A. Members 


Magazines are the principal medium 
employed by members of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, with 
business papers a close second, the A. 
N. A. announced this week in present- 
ing a summary of an analysis of 
media used by their members and 
some non-members in 352 national 
campaigns. 

Compared with 1927, however, the 
survey shows, magazines fell off 
slightly. | Direct-mail, newspapers, 
window displays and radio showed 
slight gains; farm papers and outdoor, 
losses. 

Two hundred and seventy-six out of 
352 advertisers, or 78.4 per cent, re- 
ported the use of magazines; 271, or 
77 per cent, trade papers. 

The greatest gain was reported by the 
window display medium—199 mem- 
bers employing it this year as com- 
pared with 188 last. 

The survey also sought to find out 
whether the various media were used 
in a dominant, extensive or limited 
way. It was found that more than 
half the magazine users reported that 
they use this medium dominantly, 


whereas trade papers, with nearly as 
many users, are used dominantly by 
only one-fourth. 


A summary of opinions of members 
as to the ranking and importance of 
various media ranks magazines first 
and newspapers second. The survey 
also sought to find which specific pub- 
lications were most frequently used. 
In the various groups for 1928 the 
leaders are: weekly, Saturday Evening 
Post; women’s magazines, Goud 
Housekeeping; monthly, American; 
children’s, American Boy; class, 
House & Garden; fraternal, Elks; 
small town, Holland’s; with Womens 
World first among the national; and 
farm papers, Country Gentleman. The 
figures for the ‘‘general leaders” were 
not published. 


In the first twenty-five publications 
listed, according to number of users 
only, seven show an increase in 1928 
over 1927. The entire report is, of 
course, based on the number of users 
of various publications and types of 
media, and takes no cognizance of 
amount or cost of space used. It will 
be followed by detailed classifications 
grouped according to the type of prod- 
suct being advertised. The report is 
confidential, for A. N. A. members 
only. 
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To Select the Proper 
Advertising Mediums—You Need 
STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 


It gives up-to-the- 
minute information on 
rates, discounts, color 
and cover charges, spe- 


dates, page and column sizes— 
and circulations on publications 
in the United States and 
Canada. 

The rate-cards and circula- 
tion statements are practically 
duplicated and placed in one 
convenient volume. 


Published Monthly 


—supplemented with bulle- 
tins—and covers daily news- 


magazines, business 
papers, religious and 
foreign language pub- 
lications. 


cial positions, classified . 
advertising and read- Confidence 
ing notices, closing Every great business 


enterprise, that has endured 
over a span of time, has been 
founded upon—and has pros- 
pered through—the confidence 
of those comprising the market 
to which it sought to sell its 
merchandise or service—confi- 
dence in honor, intelligence, 


appreciation and goodwill! 
During the short span of eight years 
STANDARD RATE & DATA SER- 


VICE has done what it has taken other 
successful institutions many years to 


papers, farm papers, general accomplish. 

(TEAR OFF ON THIS LINE) 
cn ee ce ral 
Special 30-Day Approval Order ' 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together with all bulletins since it was issued, 
which we are to have the privilege of using 30 days. 


If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we shall return the issue and our obligation is ended. 
Otherwise, you may consider us subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. The Service is to be maintained by 
bulletins issued every other day. 
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Footwear Guild Is Organized 
to Aid Manufacturers and Dealers 


The Footwear Guild, Inc., has been 
formed in Boston to provide mass 
production and selling advantages to 
the individual shoe manufacturer and 
mass buying, scientific merchandising, 
advanced store control and other ad- 
vantages to the individual shoe re- 
tailer, without members of either 
group sacrificing independence or lo- 
cal identity. 

The organization will be conducted by 
The Sherman Corporation, Boston 
management and consulting engineers, 
of which John F. Sherman is presi- 
dent. 

“Changes in the distribution structure, 
increasing foreign competition, espe- 
cially from such countries as Czecho 
Slovakia, and overcapacity of factories 
and equipment,’ Mr. Sherman ex- 
plained, “are some of the factors in 
the boot and shoe industry which 
make it increasingly difficult for inde- 
pendent shoe retailers and many man- 
ufacturers to do business at a reason- 
able profit. 

“Mergers to secure economies in 
manufacturing and distribution have 
-become an economic necessity, and 
the Footwear Guild is a form of 
merger, without, however, changing 
the structure of any of the companies 
involved and without interfering with 
or eliminating personnel. 

Mr. Sherman pointed out how the 
Footwear Guild will function; the 
guild plan is largely cooperative. 
Footwear and related products will be 
distributed under the brand and trade- 
matk names of “Guild” and “Guild 
Footwear.” Manufacturers and re- 
tailers will be licensed by the guild 
to make and sell footwear under these 
names. All manufacturers and retail- 
ers participating in the plan will be 
stockholders in the guild. 

Each manufacturer will have the ex- 
clusive right to manufacture for the 
guild a class of goods made according 
to the organization’s specifications. 
And each retailer will have exclusive 
right to the sale of ‘‘Guild Footwear” 
in his respective community. 
Salesmen employed by the guild will 
sell the footwear to the retailers. And 
each salesman will show samples of 
the guild’s complete line—not only 
men’s, women’s and children’s shoes, 
but also hosiery, slippers and rubbers. 
Consequently, there will be no dupli- 
cation of selling efforts and expense in 
distributing the different lines. 

The plan calls for an advertising cam- 


paign on “Guild Footwear.” This 
will be carried on at first largely 
through local newspapers. 


’ 
J. E. Fields 


Fields to Have Charge 
of Dodge Sales, Too 


Walter P. Chrysler, who has just be- 
come president of the Dodge Brothers 
Division of the Chrysler Corporation, 
in addition to his duties as head of 
the entire corporation, announced this 
week three other major executive 
changes. J. E. Fields becomes vice- 
president in charge of sales of all 
Chrysler divisions—adding the Dodge 
sales direction to his duties as vice- 
president in charge of sales of Chrys- 
ler and Plymouth, and president of 
the DeSoto Motor Corporation. 

K. T. Keller, vice-president of the 
Chrysler Corporation, becomes vice- 
president of the Dodge Brothers Cor- 
poration, in charge of all operations 
of the Dodge Brothers plants. 

Fred M. Zeder, vice-president in 
charge of engineering of the Chrysler 
Corporation, becomes vice-president in 
charge of engineering of all divisions. 
B. E. Hutchinson, vice-president and 
treasurer of Chrysler Corporation, 
now becomes vice-president in charge 
of finance of all divisions. 

E. G. Wilmer, president of the Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., Frederick J. Haynes, 
chairman, and A T. Waterfall, vice- 
president of Dodge, have resigned. 


Ayer Again Tops Agencies 
in the Associated Business 
Papers’ Space Record 


With a total of 2,335 pages, N. W. 
Ayer & Son again led in the amount 
of space taken last year by advertising 
agencies in publications of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc. Rickard 
& Company, Inc., New York, was 
again second with 2,242, and Lord & 
Thomas and Logan third. 

The number of advertising pages re- 
ported by A. B. P. publications, as 
used last year, either by agencies or 
directly by advertisers, was 226,634, 
asserted Frederick M. Feiker, manag- 
ing director, in announcing the publi- 
cation of the Association’s annual 
Space Record. “Of these, 108,170 or 
47.7 per cent were placed by agen- 
cies,” he said. ‘In 1926 agencies 
placed 102,670 pages, and in 1925, 
82,716 pages. We have not before 
compiled either the total number of 
advertising pages in our publications 
or the total gross revenue from such 
advertising, so no comparative figures 
are available. The gross revenue for 
advertising in our publications was 
$29,436,918. 

“In five years,” Mr. Feiker added, ‘‘the 
amount of business placed in our pub- 
lications by agencies has increased 50 
per cent, although we have not figures 
to show the total amount.” 

Few changes were reported in the po- 
sitions of the ten leaders. Campbell- 
Ewald Company rose from fifth to 
fourth; G. M. Basford Company, 
from sixth to fifth, and McLain- 
Simpers Organization, nineteenth to 
ninth. On the other hand, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn dropped from 
fourth to sixth, and George Batten 
Company, from ninth to tenth. 


Lehigh Valley Coal Firm 
Is Planning Merger 


The businesses of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company and the Valley Coal 
Sales Company were united under one 
management at a meeting in New 
York, Monday, of the boards of both 
companies. 

The plan provides for unified opera- 
tion of the two companies by a new 
corporation, probably to be called the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corporation. 
Directors of the two companies have 
recommended that their respective 
share holders deposit their certificate 
of interest. 

J. M. Humphrey is president of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company and G. 
N. Wilson, Valley Coal Sales Co. 
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WHAT A YOUNG advertising MAN 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE 


The MAGAZINE: 


Since 1883 the mouthpiece of American wit and humor. Now, as 
then, an honest observer of politics, literature, the stage, the 
movies, and society. Entertainment—news—sport—personalities. 
A sprightly commentator on life in general. 


TAFF: 
—- Charles Dana Gibson, President; Robert E. Sherwood, Editor; 


Elmer Davis, editorials; Robert Benchley, Fred Cooper, Baird 
Leonard, Charles Sykes, and many, many bright young men and 
women equally competent, if less famous at the moment. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 
The official national outlet for keen minds. The artists and writers, 
the wits and satirists, of today—and tomorrow. A Who’s Who 
in Humor. 


READERS: 
Men, women, and children, from eight to eighty, who enjoy living, 
consider Lire a friend of the family, a dependable guide to what’s 
*| bright and new. 


CIRCULATION: 


Six out of seven have incomes over $3,000; two out of five, over 
$5,000. One sixth of the total subscription circulation is in clubs 
and reading rooms. Agency investigations show an average of 
more than ten readers per copy: 147,402 ABC—1,474,020 ABF 
(Actual Bona Fide) circulation. 


ADVERTISING: 


Editorially short and stimulating. Every advertisement next to 
text or picture. Less advertising awareness, hence less sales- 
resistance. Advertisements in Lire get the attention of the man 
with time to listen, while he’s smiling. 


SUMMARY: 


Lire will show an advertisement to more of the best people, at 
the best time, per dollar, than any other magazine. And unless 
cash registers are funny, that’s no joke! 


LIFE, 


998 MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. 
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“Pick the Biggest Melon in 


the Sales Patch”’ 


(Continued from page 301) 


would give him personal distinction 
scarcely occurred to him; but he had a 
clear vision of the selling value of such 
an achievement. 

“It is almost impossible today,” de- 
clares Mr. Chapin, “to realize the dif- 
ficulties which that drive involved— 
dirt roads and not a service station or 
a garage along the route excepting in 
the big towns. That car had to be 
about as self-sufficient as Robinson 
Crusoe. In a huge box, fastened to 
the rear of the “car, I had all the 
smaller repair parts—but I couldn’t 
quite pack into it the complete mech- 
anism of another car. 

“For example, I couldn’t carry an 
extra axle—or, at-least, I didn’t—and 
that happened to be the deficiency in 
the way of extras that threatened for 
a time to spoil the whole party. I 
could scarcely give you an idea of the 
frightful conditions of the roads. It 
was in the fall when a cold rain would 
be followed by a freeze. When the 
. car wasn’t plowing through mud it 
was running in deep frozen ruts. 


A Pioneer Stunt 


“Well; at the foot of rather a steep 
hill in Canada the car hit a bump that 
gave its axle a fatal curvature and al- 
most threw the box of parts to the 
roadside. Luckily, the car would still 
run, even with the bent axle, so I 
telegraphed the factory to ship me a 
new one. Later, when I reached Hud- 
son, New York, I found my new rear 
axle awaiting me and I installed it 
alone—for I hardly encountered a man 
on the trip who knew anything about 
automobile repairs. I had to be my 
own mechanic. 

“That run was real pioneering in 
every sense of the word. Of course, 
the car was entirely open and the 
weather was raw and cold. In the 
early mornings it seemed to me that 
there couldn’t be a better draft of icy 
air at the North Pole than I had play- 
ing about my legs and body in that 
car. Naturally, that caused me to in- 
dulge in a few wild dreams of the day 
when motor cars would be enclosed 
and perhaps heated. 

“But the big impression which the 
hardships and difficulties of that trip 
made upon me was that an immense 
improvement in public roads was ab- 
solutely necessary to any extensive 
cross-country use of automobiles. 


Right then and there I had it shaken 
and pounded into me that the best 
means of selling automobiles in com- 
mercial quantities was to build good 
all-weather highways connecting the 
cities, towns and all the farms of the 
country. Ever since that experience 
I have regarded the hard roads move- 
ment as the greatest automotive sales- 
manship activity in existence. 

“Then there were virtually no hard- 
surfaced all-weather roads in the coun- 
try; today there are more than 575,- 
000 miles of them and new highways 
are being built at the rate of about 
40,000 miles a year. Highway im- 
provement has been the basic factor in 
giving the world its greatest transpor- 
tation system for both freight and pas- 
sengers; it has made possible the si- 
multaneous operation in this country 
of more than twenty-three million 
motor vehicles and the production and 
sale of over three and one-half mil- 
lion of them last year. It has trans- 
formed cross-country automobiling 
from an adventure to the most luxu- 
rious and delightful mode of travel. 


“But to get back to the story of the » 


trip. In spite of this and several other 
delays, I finally arrived at the auto- 
mobile show in time and received a 
good welcome from the officials of 
the company and all the show people, 
who seemed to feel that the trip 
had contributed substantial proof that 
the automobile was capable of long 
distance travel under the most unfa- 
vorable conditions. Of course, the 
trip was a great advertisement for the 
Oldsmobile, but the most valuable re- 
sult of the trip was its influence upon 
public appreciation of what an auto- 
mobile was capable of doing.” 


Learning From Others 


Even before he was appointed sales 
manager young Chapin was diligently 
digging into the mysteries of organ- 
ized salesmanship and made a trip to 
the offices of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, at Dayton, to learn 
what he could of the progressive 
methods of that remarkable organiza- 
tion. 

Events move rapidly in the automo- 
bile world, and when he was only 
twenty-six he found himself the or- 
ganizer and general manager of the 
Thomas-Detroit automobile corpora- 
tion. His acquaintance among dealers 
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and his standing with them was such 
that he had a live, hand-picked sales 
organization from the inception of the 
new company. 

He made that dealer organization 
the foundation of his continued and 
uninterrupted sales success. The ex- 
tent of the personal acquaintance 
which he formed with the individuals 
of the wide-flung army of dealers was 
remarkable. He was almost constant- 
ly going about the country and visit- 
ing them—never failing to get from 
each a detailed statement of the objec- 
tions to existing models offered by 
prospects and definite wishes as to 
“something different” expressed by 
them. 

This background of experience 
throws a revealing light on the fol- 
lowing expression of his views on 
salesmanship made to me recently in 
his Detroit office: 

‘In the automobile industry sales- 
manship is not a function separate and 
apart from the other fundamental ac- 
tivities involved in supplying the pub- 
lic with motor vehicles. To so con- 
sider it is to take a dwarfed, inade- 
quate view of its importance. 


Importance of Selling 


“Salesmanship stands at the elbow 
of engineering, interprets the trends 
of public taste and defines the terms 
of consumer demand. When the 
creative genius of engineering fails to 
heed the councils of salesmanship 
there is grief and perhaps disaster for 
the particular company concerned. In 
other words, salesmanship today sits in 
a most important seat at the industrial 
table and interprets public demand for 
the guidance of engineering and pro- 
duction. 

“Of course this is true to some ex- 
tent in every line of manufacturing in 
which design is an essential factor— 
but in no other field, it seems to me, 
is the relation of salesmanship to the 
creative and the production functions 
so intimate and sensitive as in this. 
The successful automobile engineer is 
keenly alert to the changes in public 
demand in all its various phases and 
shadings. More than that, he must be 
able to support his forecast of public 
demand, as embodied in the various 
features of his design, by the detailed 
observations of salesmanship filtering 
back from the selling field. 

“Management and production also 
require to be shown conclusively that 
engineering’s forecast of demand is 
sound before they will go ahead and 
they call upon salesmanship to assist 
in their judgment. Getting the firing 
range on public demand in automo- 
biles involves every feature, beginning 
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with the engine and extending to the 
most minute decorative detail. 

“The features which directly con- Texas Leads Nation in Wool and Mohair Production 
tribute to the performance of the car 
—the mechanism providing power, 
speed, pick-up, endurance and ease of 
handling and riding—at one time ab- 
sorbed the major attention of auto- 
mobile engineers and the factors re- 
lating to appearance were given sec- 
ondary consideration. But today, 
when the average car on the market is 
a good automobile, judging by its per- 
formance, designers are obliged to 
give more minute attention to appear- 
ance considerations. 

“In other words, motor car compe- 

tition has expanded to include beauty 2 
and luxury, as well as performance. . 
An automobile which, in its class, does 
not give satisfactory performance is 
quickly eliminated. The work of re- 
finement for years centralized on the 
performance features of the automo- 
bile is today, in addition, focused, 
with increased intensity, upon those 
features which appeal to the eye and 
the touch—to the sense of luxury in 
which the American people have be- 
come so highly educated. 


Today’s Selling Factors 


“Taste—particularly feminine taste 
—has become one of the dominant ele- Fort Worth Is in Prosperity Land 
ments in automobile demand. Once 


performance was the main factor con- Fort Worth leads all Texas cities in manufacturing with an annual 


sidered in the purchase of the ma- volume well over $200,000,000.00. 
jority of cars; today the public de- Fort Worth is the railroad center of the state. There are 
mands both performance and unusual twenty-one rail outlets. 


Fort Worth is the largest meat-packing center in the South. 


exterior refinements of design and Over 4,000 men are employed in this industry and over $60,000,- 


construction. 000.00 is paid annually to producers in the Southwest. 

*‘A shrewd man once observed that Fort Worth is the leading grain center of the South. ; 
‘horse races depend for their existence Fort Worth is at the cross-roads of the oil world. More oil 
: r ae onli and gas lines converge here than any place else on earth. 
upon differences of opinion’; in the The Fort Worth RECORD STAR TELEGRAM has the 
sense in which I am speaking, differ- largest daily circulation of any paper in the South. Nearly all its 
ences of taste are more variable than circulation is in Prosperity Land. It is a Charter Member of the 


Audit Bureau of Circulation. No Contests, Premiums or high- 


differences of opinion and are also powered circulation schemes are used in building the circulation 


more difficult of prediction. These or in keeping it. 

variations of taste are today the ‘life 

of the party,’ so far as automobile THE STAR TELEGRAM-RECORD TELEGRAM cover 
selling is concerned ; they are, in a Fort Worth and West Texas intensively. These papers 


have a larger circulation in this wonderfully prosperous 


high ee of cases, the factors section than any other three or four papers in it. 


which finally determine the selection 
of a certain car in preference to com- 
petitors in its class. For example, JUST A NEWSPAPER 
color today is a sensitive and impor- 
tant selling feature in an automobile. | 
Once it cut comparatively little figure. FORT 
That’s where the taste element comes 
in strong—as it does in upholstering, 
interior appointments and other ap- 
pearance and luxury details. ; 
“All this is to the end of emphasiz- More Than 125,000 Daily or Sunday 
ing the fact that automobile competi- Largest Circulation in Texas 
tion today involves a multitude of re- 
fnements which greatly complicate 
automobile salesmanship. The entire 
sales organization responsible for the 
merchandising of any car must be sen- 


AMON G. CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Publisher Vice President and Adv. Director 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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sitively observant of the variations of 
public taste in all these refinements 
and must give engineering and man- 
agement not only a fair picture of 
these taste variations as they exist to- 
day, but, still more important, a rea- 
sonably accurate forecast of taste 
trends for the immediate future. In 
short, automobile salesmanship not 
only shoulders the responsibility of 
selling the current models of cars on 
the market, but of helping to influence 
the changes to be embodied in next 
year’s models. It is a big responsi- 
bility. 

“The success of a certain make and 
model of car cannot be judged en- 
tirely from its initial sales; features 
which, at the start, make a quick ap- 
peal to popular taste sometimes lose 
their charm under the test of use. 


Salesmanship keeps close tab on these 
things and passes the information 
back to engineering and management. 
These are the reports which directly 
influence future -models—and_ they 
come from the men who sell cars to 
users and take care of the cars in use. 

“In a word, the retail automobile 
salesmen come into daily contact with 
car users, hear their comments at first- 
hand, keep their fingers constantly 
on the pulse of public taste and re- 
port their observations back to the 
dealers who employ them. They in 
turn keep in touch with the manufac- 
turers they represent. In this way 
salesmanship performs a highly con- 
structive function beyond that of get- 
ting prospects to sign order blanks.” 

(The conclusion to this article will 
appear in the next issue.) 


The Sales Plan That Insures 


Tomorrow’s Profits 
(Continued from page 306) 


He then pointed out to each dis- 
tributor that this would enable them 
to have again the services of this un- 
usually capable sales manager, as con- 
trasted with the usual specialty man 
assigned to this type of work. Dur- 
ing three-quarters of the second year 
this sales manager went from office to 
office—sometimes the largest of offices 
and sometimes the “‘one-machine” 
office—building up sales in the ten 
cities. 

In the third year—be prepared for 
a surprise—not one city was added. 
Instead, the sales manager went from 
outlet to outlet, training the sales 
force inside the store and the outside 
salesmen to sell and install the device. 
In the meantime, the larger company 
had in three years obtained national 
coverage which needed but two years 
more for them to be complete. 

The smaller enterprise cold-blood- 
edly copied the decorated carton 
which had been developed to make 
the product stand out individually on 
the dealers’ shelves. At the same time 
it was improving its product con- 
stantly from one angle, that of sim- 
plicity of installation. Without in- 
creasing its efficiency in the slightest-— 
it was well-nigh perfect from the 
beginning—it sought always to make 
it easy for the consumer to install for 
himself, and particularly simple for 
the outside salesman of the commer- 
cial stationery and office equipment 
companies to install. 


In the fourth year progress was 
comparatively rapid. For, going back 
a year, this sales manager had finally 
secured exactly the youngster he 
wanted. A clean-cut, level-headed, 
courageous fellow, who was first em- 
ployed in the factory and, after going 
through every process of manufac- 
ture, assembling, shipping, joined the 
sales manager in March. For three 
months he did no more than scout for 
prospective purchasers for the device, 
leaving the sales manager to appear 
and make sales. 

Then he was taught to travel with 
the outside salesmen of commercial 
stationers, and later the office-equip- 
ment dealers, and help them sell the 
device. Toward the end of the year 
he was given several trade accounts to 
handle entirely, and these trade ac- 
counts were told that he would be the 
one who would care for their needs in 
the future. 

In the fourth year, therefore, it was 
possible to cover ten more cities and 
to break in two more men, one under 
the sales manager and one under his 
first salesman. As the years wore on 
the sales*manager continued each year 
to open in person accounts in at least 
three cities, and yet have time to visit 
each of the original twenty cities. 

In the tenth year the large rival 
discovered to its surprise that this 
newcomer was invading its branch 
office cities. To squelch such a rank 
impertinence it made a special drive 


for business, using daily newspaper 
space, opening branch accounts at 
their branches and salesmen’s accounts 
with their salesmen. This retarded its 
rival’s growth in these branch cities. 
But it did not touch the firmly estab- 
lished growth in cities like Toledo 
and cities in which its rival had no 
branches. 

When the storm had subsided the 
branch office cities which were under 
the attack of the sales manager and 
his first salesman, who had become 
his field sales manager, steadily re- 
newed the pressure. Their calibre 
enabled them to obtain audiences with 
the men whose positions meant com- 
plete installation of their device 
throughout, not only in the parent 
office in the big city, but in the branch 
offices in many Cities. 


Slow but Sure 


They did not attempt to cover more 
offices than a_ steady, systematic, 
unhurried series of visits would 
cover. They did not neglect the 
building up of the one-machine user 
and the moderate user, always work- 
ing hand and glove with chosen trade 
outlets and always educating the sales- 
people, inside and outside their chosen 
outlet establishments, to sell and to 
install the device. 

In the twelfth year the big company 
bought out a large rival with many 
specialties, and since that time has 
considered the device as one of per- 
haps one hundred interesting and val- 
uable devices which it has to offer. 
The field is practically left to this 
smaller enterprise, which has grown 
in volume rather past the two-and-a- 
half-million-dollar mark, and which 
has now but forty salesmen on its 
payroll—and no branch offices. 

At the end of the fourteenth year 
the storm, which the inventor alone 
had foreseen, broke. A decidedly in- 
ferior device was launched on the 
market by a gigantic corporation with 
several hundred millions of assets. It 
was made the subject, not of single- 
page spreads, but of double-page 
spreads in national weeklies and 
monthlies. 

It was given full pages in twenty- 
four leading newspapers overnight. 
Thoroughly familiar with the screw 
system of office-to-office canvassing, 
this gigantic rival sent divisional sales 
managers, and from their hotel rooms 
in a hundred cities they hired and sent 
out crews with low salaries and high 
commissions. 

They did this for just one year. 
For so firmly intrenched in the regard 
of the users was the device of this 
former woodturner that even the pres- 
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tige of three hundred millions of cap- 
ital could not destroy it. So firmly 
imbedded in the respect of thousands 
of responsible office executives was it 
that the president, the sales manager 
and the field representatives of this 
much smaller rival, with no crew 
assembled, quickly taught and stand- 
ardized in sales organization crews, 
could make no more than a casual 
sale. 

It was later stated, and not denied, 
that the gigantic company sunk a 
quarter of a million dollars in one 
year and, as has always been its cus- 
tom, wiped it off the slate, rather 
than continue where they had found 
the sales resistance so great that profits 
could not be expected without an 
over-costly siege. 

It will be twenty-five full years 
from the date the sales manager was 
hired before they expect to have bal- 
anced distribution in cities of over one 
hundred thousand population. But 
there will be no city into which they 
take their product that will not have 
balanced distribution by that time. 

But some conservative policy of 
building carefully and growing up 
with each market will be pursued. 
No salesman will be added unless he 
has proved ability, and no salesman 
will call alone on a user or a trade 
customer until he has served his 
apprenticeship as a junior. 


Five Vending Machine 
Companies Merged 


Five vending machine companies— 
General Vending Corporation, Sani- 
tary Postage Service Corporation, 
Automatic Merchandising Corpora- 
tion of America, Remington Service 
Machines, Inc., and Schermack Cor- 
poration of America—have been 
merged at New York as the Consoli- 
dated Automatic Merchandising Cor- 
poration. 

A. J. Sack, chairman of the Auto- 
matic Merchandising Corporation, 
will be chairman of the new corpora- 
tion; Joseph J. Schermack, president; 
A. Granat, vice-president, and Nathan 
A. Smyth, vice-president and general 
counsel. Mr. Schermack has been 
head of the Schermack Corporation ; 
Mr. Granat, vice-president of the 
United Cigar Stores Company, and 
Mr. Smyth is a member of the legal 
firm of Smyth, Kaufmann & O’Con- 
nell. 


The Stromberg Electric Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of time re- 
corders, have placed their advertising 
with Aubrey & Moore, Chicago adver- 
sing agency. Magazines and _ busi- 
bess papers will be used. 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 
$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 

Ask Beckwith—He Knows 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class! 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 
s2.Ranad 


TIMES @ LEADER 


Published each week day afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population Center of the Second State 


Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 
lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 


Ciroulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
se a gain of 1,456 over same report 
in 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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B= BUSINESS GOES TO SCHOOL: The thor- 

ede and zeal with which business is search- 

ing for new facts, knowledge and ideas was never 
more clearly demonstrated than through the success of the 
summer school of the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. This school, conducted for the benefit of 
men who, in the ordinary sense of the word, are already 
successful in business in a big way, has enrolled 180 well- 
to-do business men this summer. Originally planned to 
be held for four hours a day, the school authorities bowed 
to the unanimous wishes of the students and extended the 
class time from four to six hours daily. Sheer interest in 
the work brought this demand for longer daily sessions. 
In the school are presidents of manufacturing concerns, 
bank presidents and vice-presidents, sales and marketing 
executives, treasurers, heads of advertising agencies and fi- 
enancial houses. These men realize that the time when 
business schools were laughed at has long since passed, 
and that only the men who keep abreast of the times are 
going to head businesses that survive. Instead of holding 
aloof from scientific study of business they are taking part 
in it. Instead of looking askance at graduates of business 


schools, and telling them that they must start at the bot-’ 


tom, these big business men are going to school themselves 
so that hunches, prejudices and rule of. thumb methods 
may be replaced by scientific training and knowledge. The 
interest in this summer course of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration is a good sign—it is more than 
that—it is evidence of the new attitude in business that is 
responsible for the vast changes and improvements that 
are-taking-place-every~day. It is proof that the man who 
shuts his eyes to any opportunity to learn new methods and 
get new facts, or to change his policies to fit modern con- 
ditions, is on the toboggan. 


es SS 


IVE-YEAR QUOTAS: Even though we have just 
Ps the half-way post in 1928, the business fore- 

casters are already beginning to talk about condi- 
tions in the first half of 1929. They are already making 
predictions about the state of business for next year. It 
seems to us that all this forecasting and prognostication as 
to whether or not next year will be a good one or a bad 
one is a waste of time and effort. One way to help elimi- 
nate all the anxiety and talk about conditions this year or 
next year would be to plan all sales and advertising activity 
five years ahead. Just why should plans be made for 
only one year? We all expect and hope to be in business 
five years—ten years, or even twenty years from now. Why 
wouldn’t it be a good idea for every business institution 
to draw up a five-year program of expansion for itself, 
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laying plans for certain definite accomplishments each year, 
but making each year’s work a definite part of a five-year 
program. Under this plan sales and advertising effort for 
the five-year period could be charted and laid out so that 
the annual worry and hullabaloo about whether or not the 
year would be a good one could almost be eliminated. 
Sales activities could be planned for five years, advertising 
programs laid out for the same period, branch office ex- 
pansion planned on a better basis, organization plans de- 
veloped so that every man would have a definite five-year 
program ahead of him. While, of course, any such pro- 
gram would of necessity have to be subject to revision, 
nevertheless an attempt to look five years ahead in sales 
planning would have a salutary effect on every organiza- 
tion. As a matter of fact many of the best managed busi- 
nesses in the country are already planning more than five 
years in advance. These organizations are going ahead 
with tomorrow’s plans while others are struggling with 
problems which could have been settled five years ago had 
the heads of the business planned for the future. A five- 
year program, if properly laid out, would eliminate many 
mistakes and much uncertainty; instead of jumping from 
one policy to another; instead of switching advertising 
plans, changing agencies with every turn of the year, the 
company that operates on a five-year program would go 
ahead’ from year to year with a definite, well-arranged 
plan, driving towards a definite goal each year instead of 
waiting each year to guess whether or not “conditions 


were right.” 


ss Ss 


IVING LITTLE BUSINESS A CHANCE: Cur- 
(oc discussion of corporation funds in the call 

money market, a subject which this journal first 
called to public attention, is concerned mainly with gen- 
eral problems of bank control of the ‘situation. But to 
business men in urgent need of all the capital and credit 
they can command, the point at issue is of more immediate 
importance. They see big business in a position to profit 
from the conditions that to small business are only irksome 
and may prove dangerous. The higher bank rate, de- 
signed to check speculative excesses and release credit for 
crop moving and commercial requirements in the fall, has 
thus far had small effect in brokers’ loans. Meantime it is 
reflected in higher discounts for commercial paper and 
bankers’ acceptances, to say nothing of the increasing cost 
of long-time accommodation. In the Chicago Federal Re- 
serve district there is talk of discriminatory rates in favor 
of commercial borrowers. Obviously something of this 
sort must be contrived if a reasonably fair balance is to be 
maintained. It is doubtful that anything can be done or 
should be attempted to control the forces of economic law 
which encourage expansion of industrial activities by 
merger. This is not to say, however, that our banking ma- 
chinery, which is subject to direction, should not 
be used so as to give every one a chance, the 
little fellow as well as the big. 
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Wanted: Sales Managers for 


the Hotel Field 


(Continued from page 304) 


again see the time when people will 
“just go to a hotel.” Now they are 
brought—and each year there are 
more sales influences that help to 
bring them—and as many more 
needed to hold the business. 

I once had an old bellboy whose 
favorite expression was “‘It ain’t like 
it used to was.” Certainly that is de- 
scriptive of the business of selling 
hospitality. 

Ten years ago there were compar- 
atively few hotels that did an annual 
business of a million dollars. Now 
there are at least 450 such independ- 
ent hotels or chains—and the number 
is increasing at the rate of a hundred 
a year. The business of selling public 
hospitality is passing from individual 
ownership. Chain operation is un- 
usually successful. This is as it should 
be because, unlike many other chain 
organizations, each unit of a hotel 
chain serves to build business for other 
houses in the group. 


Preopening Advertising 


But these are not the only ones that 
have a comparatively large appropria- 
tion for various forms of advertising. 


Several hundred of the 900 new hotels — 


being built each year find it advisable 
to appropriate from ten to a hundred 
thousand dollars for preopening ad- 
vertising. Under individual owner- 
ship this sum is not so high as when 
the hotel is under the control of bank- 
ing interests. Their experience in 
other fields has taught them the value 
of getting off with a good start. This 
has set an example for all others be- 
cause they are affected by the competi- 
tion. 

I know the manager of a residential 
hotel who spent 12 per cent of his 
anticipated first year’s gross. He had 
a specific aim in view—to receive 
enough inquiries so that he could 
select only those who would be will- 
ing to sign a three-year lease. As a 
result he did almost no advertising for 
the next two years. In the long run 
he saved money—not only on adver- 
tising, but on wear and tear. 

A new resort hotel has been known 
to spend as high as 20 per cent of the 
gross the first year. Most new houses 
estimate from 3 to 8 per cent the first 
year. It often runs higher because an 
appropriation is set before the hotel 
opens for business. Many new hotels 
do well to average 40 or 50 per cent 


occupancy the first year. As a result, 
the appropriation for advertising be- 
comes a larger part of the gross. 
Contrary to general opinion, it 
usually costs more to get popular- 
priced business than society patronage. 
Mass business has to be reached 
through mediums of large circulation, 
with a great deal of waste and a lower 
per capita income when they do be- 
come guests. Society patronage can 
be reached through mediums with a 
limited circulation — less waste and 
higher buying power per capital. 


Advertising Hotel Service 


Hotels patronized by society people 
seldom use space in other than a few 
high-class newspapers, society mag- 
azines, the better travel publications, 
etc. Direct-mail publicity and special 
promotion play a very large part in 
selling hospitality to millionaires. 

The chart on page 304 shows that 
the commercial hotels, 1-7, spend an 
average of 3.1 per cent of their gross 
income for some form of advertising. 
This is higher than anticipated. It 
does not all represent cash. Personal 
selling and complimented accommo- 
dations make the gross higher. This 
is properly charged to advertising be- 
cause iM many cases it represents 
accommodations exchanged for adver- 
tising or publicity of some kind. 


Yeats ago exchange advertising was 
about all that managers knew. With 
the entry of modern business methods 
it is becoming less popular. Managers 
find that newspaper owners are more 
free with good will and_ publicity 
when they receive cash for their 
advertising. And they visit the city 
just as often. 


The two apartment hotels average 
close to 5 per cent of their gross for 
advertising. Both hotels are located 
in cities where competition is un- 
usually keen because of the many new 
houses that have opened the past few 
years. The house that does not re- 
quire leases has an average of 6.4 per 
cent, which the management states is 
absorbed in the higher rate of rental. 
_ It is easy to understand why resort 
hotels must spend a high percentage 
for selling expense. Many managers 
attribute it to the fact that automobiles 
have cut the average length of each 
visit from ten days down to a point 
where it seldom averages more than 
four days. Therefore, it takes twice 
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as Many guests to get the same volume 
as before. And it takes some kind of 
advertising to bring them in. The 
chart shows that they spend about 35 
per cent of their appropriation for 
direct mail, 12.5 for folders, and 17.5 
per cent for newspaper advertising. 

The two apartment houses listed on 
the chart are both new. The owners 
state that advertising costs should be 
reduced to 2 per cent after the first 
year. The local newspapers get the. 
largest part of their advertising dollar. 

The average restaurant spends less 
for advertising than the average hotel. 
Much of this is due to the fact that 
restaurants get their patronage from 
local people that can be reached 
through fewer mediums. Also they 
are fortunate in getting business off 
the street by the use of attractive win- 
dow displays that cost practically 
nothing. Local newspapers and direct 
mail are the most popular methods of 
selling. 


A Promising Field 


The more one studies this business 
of selling hospitality the more appar- 
ent it becomes that it’s a business by 
itself. Every manager can know some- 
thing about it, but no one manager 
can know it all. If he wants the job 
done efficiently he will have to depend 
on an expert—just as he does for his 
auditing and accounting. It’s only a 
question of time until there will be 
hotel merchandising experts just as 
we now have hotel accounting experts, 
such as Horwath and Horwath, who 
have in a few years’ time grown to 
the place where they handle the 
accounting for several hundred lead- 
ing hotels and as many restaurants. 

If those interested in the businesses 
listed on the chart will study the hotel 
and restaurant man’s problems they 
will find an undeveloped field for ex- 
pansion. As an aid to this study, 
future articles will explain in detail 
what hotels and restaurants have for 
sale and the methods that have been 
most effective in selling their services. 

{Another article by Mr. Dahl will 
appear in an early issue. — THE 
EDITORS. | 


K. W. Atkins Transferred 
to Memphis Branch 


K. W. ATKINS, junior vice-president 
of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufac- 
turers, has become sales manager of 
the Memphis branch, succeeding the 
late B. M. Gladding. Mr. Atkins is 
a member of the executive committee 
of the American Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 
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83,422 People in 
Harrisburg, Pa.— 
225,000 in the 
Retail Trading 
Area—that’s 
some market! 
45,000 circulation 
at lle a line is an 


adequate, economical 
newspaper coverage 


HARRISBURG 
TELEGRAPH 


Central Pennsylvania's 
Greatest Daily 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York - Chicago 


Philadelphia 


PS Then 


[t “de STANDARD 
In a class by itself 


gives the facts about National Ad- 
vertisers and Advertising Agencies 
Revised at regular intervals 


Weekly Reports 


Special information to subscribers 


National Register Pub. Co. 
R. W. FERRELL, Mgr. 

245 Fifth Ave, - - - 

Philadelphia 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco Boston 
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Studebaker Sales Staff 
to Sell Pierce-Arrow 
Under New Program 


Stockholders of the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company approved, Tues- 
day, plans for reorganization of the 
company, in which the Studebaker 
Corporation will have a substantial in- 
terest. Under terms of the plan 
Studebaker will invest $2,000,000 in 
the new company, receiving in return 
all of the class B stock to be issued. 
Although the plans do not provide for 
a merger, Studebaker’s selling organ- 
ization will be put behind the new 
company. It is expected that produc- 
tion at the Pierce-Arrow plant will be 
increased to 15,000 units a year. 

A. R. Erskine, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, will be chairman 
of the new company, and Myron E. 
Forbes will retain his present position 
as president. 


Start A Test Campaign 
on Emerald Walnuts 


A. special test campaign on Emerald 
Brand walnuts, second grade, of the 
California Walnut Growers’ Associa- 
tion, will start soon in St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Buffalo and Birmingham. 
The campaign will be flexible, and 
will be dropped in case it cuts into 
the sale of Diamond Brand, the first 
grade. 

The Emerald Brand campaign is in 
charge of the Los Angeles office of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan. H. K. 
McCann Company handles the adver- 
tising on the Diamond Brand. 
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Buyers of New Durant 
Get Bag of Gold Each 


The new Durant motor car was 
formally introduced last Wed- 
nesday in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey—the home county 
of W. C. Durant. In full pages 
in the Press of Asbury Park, 
there, Mr. Durant announced 
Wednesday, that everyone buy- 
ing a Durant car would receive 
a bag of gold; on Thursday, a 
bag of silver, and on Friday and 
Saturday, 400 gallons of Texaco 
gasoline, good for 10,000 miles 
in the new car. On Saturday 
fifty toy balloons were released 
at Asbury Park, with $100 
orders in each. 


Four A’s Name November 14- 
15 as Dates for Convention 


The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies will hold its annual 
convention at the Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, November 14 and 15. 
The Executive Board of the associa- 
tion will meet there the day preced- 
ing. 
The tenth annual convention of the 
Associated Sign Crafts of North Amer- 
ica will take place at the Hotel Chel- 
sea, Atlantic City, next Monday to 


Thursday. 


The advertising account of the Over- 
brook Carpet Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has been placed in the hands of May 
& Dippy, Inc., of the same city. Busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


Effective September 1, Cleveland A. 
Chandler & Company will direct the 
advertising of The Permutit Company, 
New York. 


Big Gains in Auto Sales 

Are Reported for June 

The effect of new models and body 
types in stimulating the sale of auto- 
mobiles is indicated by the June reg- 
istration of new cars in forty-four 
states and the District of Columbia. 
The number was 294,708, 36,958, or 
18.9 per cent, more than in June last 
year. The decline from the figures of 
May this year was only 9.9 per cent, 
compared with a corresponding de- 
cline in 1927 of 16.2 per cent. 
Pennsylvania had most registrations in 
June, 26,803, followed by New York, 


with 24,652. The largest gains over 
the previous June were: 

Per Cent 
Gain 
Michigan ..... 23,851 54.3 
ee 22,871 61.4 
Maes ........ 19,301 25.1 
New Jersey .... 12,116 27.0 
Se 10,131 50.8 
Indiana ....... 10,091 16.3 
Missouri ...... 9,575 30.8 
Nebraska ..... 5,133 44.1 
North Carolina . 4,308 20.5 
South Carolina.. 2,887 71.0 
Alabama ...... 2,220 29.7 


New Ford registrations in the report- 
ing states during June were 31,128, 


_ compared with 37,508 Model T Fords 


in June, 1927. For other than Ford 
cars the number was 263,580, com- 
pared with 210,242 last year. 


Warner Agency Directs 
Automotive Advertising 

The Warner Advertising Agency, De- 
troit, has been appointed to direct a 
cooperative campaign for the National 
Standard Parts Association, an organ- 
ization of automotive replacement 
parts manufacturers and jobbers. The 
campaign is already under way. 
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Edison Lamp Works 


Holds Convention 
(Continued from page 307) 

his customers and of the latest sales 
and merchandising policies; but, 
equally important, he must be familiar 
with scores of old facts that have been 
presented in the past. None of this 
is peculiar to the lamp business; other 
industries have given thought to their 
agents. 

The Edison managers have always 
tried to induce theit distributors to 
ask questions in the meetings, with 
scant success. The salesmen entered 
the conferences in the spirit of being 
lectured to and no amount of exhorta- 
tion could rally more than a few scat- 
tered hows and whys. What were 
they getting out of the speeches? 
Were they bored? They would go 
home, but with what? 

Mere dramatization of the informa- 
tion was not considered strong enough 
by the institute. Its problem was not 
only of how to say it, but of what to 
say. In other words, to find out what 
the agent didn’t understand and ex- 
plain it to him. 


A Mock Trial 


A trial, with the speakers testify- 
ing as witnesses, was decided upon as 
the means. Before the conference a 
list of questions was prepared for the 
judge, and some of the leading distri- 
butors were sounded out as to what 
they wanted to ask. The witnesses 
were thus given an opportunity to 
prepare their testimony to some ex- 
tent. The conferees, however, who 
were later impressed as jurors, were 
not acquainted with the scheme. The 
apparently spontaneous objections of 
Mr. Potter to the way things were go- 
ing, and the transformation from con- 
vention hall to court room, met first 
with silence, then astonishment. 

The Lighting Institute reports that 
more interest was wrung from this 
conference than from any previous. 
Whereas in former years the audience 
sat and listened with no indication 
save a perfunctory one that it was lis- 
tening intelligently, this year the 
whole spirit of the occasion was for 
asking questions. Distributor-jurors 
took up the examination where the 
judge left off, pressing the witness for 
facts to justify his policies. Points 
were coveted which never would have 
seen the light of day in an ordinary 
lecture. 

Sales managers tell us that good 
merchandising consists of learning 
what the people want and giving it to 
them in the way they want it. If this 
is true, the institute merchandised its 
merchandising conference. 


Did You Get Your Copy of 
The MICHIGAN MARKET? 


This new book gives complete 1928 infor- 
mation regarding one of America’s greatest 
potential markets. 

If you haven’t received a copy write any 
Booth Newspaper immediately. 


Saginaw Daily News Grand Rapids Press 
Kalamazoo Gazette Flint Daily Journal 
Muskegon Chronicle Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Ann Arbor Daily News —_ Bay City Daily Times 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
20,273,876 LINES| yonxens 
Carried in 1927 (NEW YORK) 
F Torat Apvertisine HERALD 


(EVENING) 
I NATIONAL ADVERTISING Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 


largest circulation between New York and 
R Loca, ADVERTISING 


Albany. 


Population .......... 110,000 
S$ Crassiriep Circulation 145 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
T ADVERTISING GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. 
San Antonio Express eae. Sn eeneren 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS ee Sees 
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Tell Your Story to 


These 133,000 
Leaders! 


@ In nearly 3,000 busy communities there 
are Rotary Clubs whose membership 
rosters represent executive heads and 
leaders—133,000 of them. These leaders 
cover every line of legitimate and ethical 


human endeavor. 


@ Try to visualize a market place of 133, 
000 men representing earning capacity of 
over $1,000,000,000 annually—men who 
are constantly in the market for every re- 
quirement of business, domestic and social 
life! This means office, store, factory, 


home, travel and recreational pursuits. 


@ The influence of these men on the civic, 
social and business life of their communi- 


ties is something to conjure with. 


@ You can tell them and their fainilies 
the story of your products through the 
advertising pages of their magazine-— 
THE ROTARIAN—The Magazine of Serv- 
ice—and be assured of their respectful 


attention and interest. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Chicago Evening Post Bldg., 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 
7 W. 16th St., New York 
Pickering Building, Cincinnati 


Welrome 
to New York and the 
Alamar 


BROADWAY ®& 71st ST. 
Telephone, Endicott 5000 


A Masterpiece of Modern 
Hotel Creation, Offering 
Every Convenience. Six hun- 
dred spacious rooms each with 
Bath, Shower and Servidor. 
For exceptional dining The 
Blue Room and Bonbonniere. 
TARIFF MODERATE 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 
Wire at OUR expense for 
Reservations! 


—> 
a 
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These valuable booklets will be sent free to executive 
readers who request them on their business letterheads. 
If more than one of the booklets are desired, subscribers 
must make a separate request for each one. 

Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets 


Down Where the South Begins. 
Richmond is not content to be only a 
charming city and a joyful place in 
which to live. This booklet is full of 
facts rather than generalities about 
Richmond and vicinity, which is ex- 
periencing a very steady civic and in- 
dustrial upbuilding. 

The St. Louis Survey. 120,000 homes 
were visited and 15 million tabula- 
tions made by a Bureau of Advertis- 
ing Research acting for a St. Louis 
newspaper. 

Oklahoma Circulation Facts. This 
folder will be useful to sales managers 
as it contains 1928 population figures 
for every town and city in the state, 
together with newspaper circulation 
figures for each one. Oklahoma con- 
tinues one of the nation’s “bright 
spots’ in business. 


Sales Organization 


Functions of the Sales Manager. An 
excellent survey showing the sales 
manager's job as seen by Willys- 
Overland, Eureka Vacuum, Procter 
and Gamble, Dennison, National 
Cash, and others, and containing or- 
ganization charts of a number of 
these companies. 


Safeguarding Managerial Time. A 
survey report based upon studies by 
the research staff of the Business 
Training Corporation. The chief 
causes of misdirection and waste are 
found to be preventable—lack of in- 
formation required as a basis for ex- 
ecutive decisions, and unnecessary 
personal handling of routine opera- 
tions. 


Advertising 


The Life of Andy Consumer. A book- 
let reprinting the complete series of 
pages explaining the superiority of 
nationally advertised products which 
appeared originally in Life. There 
are many ideas in these pages which 
your salesmen can use. 

Getting Results. A house organ pub- 
lished by the Green and Van Sant Ad- 
vertising Agency, which is strong on 
helpful ideas and facts for the pres- 
ent or to-be advertiser and completely 
lacking in the “great I am’’ stuff. 


The Cost of Display Window Circula- 
tion. Display executives in 73 cities 
cooperated in making this report pos- 
sible, which brings out nineteen facts 
about window display problems as ex- 
perienced by large retailers. Among 
other things, it shows the cost of win- 
dow display circulation to be $1.11 
per thousand. 


Direct Mail 


What Happens to Your Mail After 
You Sign It. This folder shows 
gtaphically what does happen to a 
letter—and really, it’s a wonder that 
the recipient ever gets it, considering 
all the vicissitudes it undergoes. Some 
of the obstacles can be short-cut and 
circumvented, however, and the pri- 
marty purpose of this folder is to show 
how. 


If It’s Leather. If the product that 
you sell has leather as an important 
part of its make-up you will be inter- 
ested in a special paper which repro- 
duces the texture of Morocco. Useful 
for catalogs, folders, booklets. 
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Elgin’s Experience 
With Style 
(Continued from page 299) 


hopper series.” It depicted the 
watches which were in vogue when 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was the country’s 
leading theatrical production; when 
bicycles were built for two; when 
Teddy Roosevelt charged San Juan 
Hill. These watches were still keep- 
ing good time, we pointed out, and 
were highly cherished by their owners. 
But we suggested keeping them as 
heirlooms rather than watches of 
every-day use, because they were so 
far out of style that their owners 
might be judged as old-fashioned as 
the watches. 


Educating the Purchaser 


Then we launched our question- 
naire series, which is as well known 
and has proved as resultful as its three 
immediate predecessors. We urged 
prospective purchasers of watches to 
ask themselves ten questions before 
they decided, and each advertisement 
stressed one or more of these ten ques- 
tions. These four series led up to our 
present introduction of new models 
and educational campaigns in behalf 
of American watches. 

We have been advised that in a 
survey recently conducted by Colum- 
bia University, the fact was brought 
out that the sixty-year advertising of 
our company has put the Elgin name 
fourth among all advertised names in 
the consumer’s mind. With that back- 
ground, of course, it is not difficult to 
impress the consumer with the quality 
and dependability of any new models 
we introduce. But of almost equal 
importance is the quality and depend- 
ability of our relations with dealers. 
And to influence them in favor of 
American watches exclusively is a cer- 
tain indication that the name Elgin 
means as much to them as it does to 
the consumer. 


New England Will Hold 
Exposition in New York 


To create interest in New England re- 
sorts and New England scenery and 
eventually to sell more New England 
products, the first New England In- 
dustrial and Recreational Exposition 
will be held at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City, in March, 
1929. 

The exposition will be advertised in 
newspapers, business papers and out- 
door media. It has the backing of 
forty national advertisers, as well as 
civic and commercial. bodies, there. 


Six Months Record 


For the first six months of 1928 The Herald 
shows a gain over the second paper of 761,743 
lines, and 

1,404,265 lines over the second newspaper. 
Rather convincing figures indicating the clear cut 
advertising supremacy of The Herald in the Cen- 
tral New York territory. 


This condition is nothing new, however, as The 
Herald has been the supreme leader in Syracuse 
for over twenty years. 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD 


JOHN C. BLACKMORE, Advertising Manager 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


National Representatives 


280 Madison Avenue Peoples Gas Bldg. General Motors Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Calif. 
SS, RCN 


“Fine Printing Results” 


June 7, 1928. 
Paterson Press-Guardian, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


The Breyer Ice Cream advertising appearing this week 
completes the spring campaign for 1928. We want to take 
this opportunity to express our appreciation for what you 
have done to make it such a success. 


Our entire organization concentrated on making the 
Breyer advertising as outstanding in the ice cream field 
as our Wheatena campaign is in the cereal field. No ex- 
pense was spared in creating it or preparing it for your 
publication. 


What we appreciate so much was the fine printing re- 
sults you gave us. It makes it possible for us to prepare 
the fall campaign with even more confidence. 


With kindest regards, we are 
Very truly yours, 
MCKEE & ALBRIGHT 
(Signed) C. M. Rohrabaugh 


The Paterson Press-Guardian 


(Member 100,000 Group American Cities) 


W. B. BRYANT, Publisher 
Nat. Reps. G. Logan Payne Co. New York Chicago Boston 
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Account Changes 


Pie BAKERIES OF AMERICA, an organ- 
ization of fifteen large bakeries, from 
New York to Denver, to Edwards, 
Ewing & Jones, Inc., New York and 
Philadelphia. 


O’CEDAR CORPORATION, Chicago, 
O’Cedar mops and polish, to N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


UNIVER PEN ComPANY, Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, the Univer fountain pen, to 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York City. 

Bitts TRUST COMPANY, Chicago, to 
Albert Frank & Company, there. 


GEORGE F. KogsTER & Co., Chicago, 
real estate, Sauganash, a community 
development, to Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


METALLITE CORPORATION, Cleveland, 
Metallite Black Diamond Graphite 
Spring Sleeves, to the Edwin A. 
Machen Company, there. Direct mail, 
business publications and outdoor 
media. 


NorFOLK PAINT & VARNISH COM- 
PANY, Norfolk Downs, Massachusetts, 
- paints, varnishes and enamels, to Wol- 
cott & Holcomb, Inc., Boston. 


JoseEPpH H. MEYER BROTHERS, New 
York, Richelieu pearls, to William 
Irving Hamilton, there. Magazines. 


ABERCROMBIE & FiTcH COMPANY, 
New York, sporting goods, to Briggs 
& Varley, Inc., there. 


AMERICAN AMMONE COMPANY, Am- 
mo powdered ammonia and Fyr-Pruf 
stove polish, to Redfield-Coupe, Inc. 
Newspapers and farm journals. 


IMPERIAL GaAs COMPANY, Long 
Beach, California, Baker Casing Shoe 
Company, Los Angeles, and the Far- 
mer’s Automobile Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change of Los Angeles, to Henry E. 
Millar Company, there. 


Sanitary & Heating Engineering 
Is Bought by U. P. C. 


United Publishers Corporation has ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the 
Sanitary & Heating Engineering, and 
will operate it as a part of the Iron 
Age unit. The management and per- 
sonnel will continue unchanged, ex- 
cept for several additions to the staff. 
Charles B. Hayward is editor. 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty-year-old 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


TWO DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS 


Two men who have successfully handled finan- 
cial, educational, or high-grade specialty sales 
organizations wanted for two vacancies in our 
organization. Must have had record of producing 
results in hiring, training and keying salesmen. 
Salary or overwriting plan. Brief intensive home 
office training for men selected. 
information in your first letter. 


Give complete 
Box 156. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidently for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements ; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established seven- 
teen years. Send only name and address for details, 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


PREMIUMS 


SALES MANAGGERS. Increase your summer 
business by offering our Vest Pocket Adding Ma- 
chine as a premium. Guaranteed. Has exceptional 
lasting qualities. Can be carried everywhere. Costs 
no more than a good fountain pen. An excep- 
tionally fine gift for salesmen and customers. Write 
for quantity prices. Curtis F. Moss, S. M., 
Reliable Adding Machine Corporation, 184 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 
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MANAGEMENT. 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 


In every issue there are articles which profitably 
could be sent to business associates, customers, or 
friends of some of our readers. We shall be pleased 
to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


“GIBBONS 
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